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BEHIND THE SCENES. 

Tue stage has supplied mankind with this remarkable 
proverbial expression. There, the brilliant appear- 
ance of the house, under favour of a flood of artificial 
light—the natural and borrowed beauty of the human 
figure—striking scenery, dresses, and decorations— 
and, above all, the mimicry of gaiety in the counte- 
nances and conduct of the actors—certainly contrast 
in a very uncommon manner with the appearance of 
things behind the scenes—the dismal unornamented 
walls and passages, the paltry dressing-rooms, the 
backs of scenes and curtains, and the distressing cir- 
cumstances of most of the odd-looking beings who are 
seen wandering about. But in this respect, at least 
in some measure, all the world is a stage. Man does 
not any where make an effort to keep up appearances 
and conceal realities, that is to say, he does not any 
where breathe or act, but ground is afforded for a 
surmise as to what may be the appearances of things 
behind the scenes. The mode of life of every human 
being, and the mode of practice of every great human 
institution, has its before and behind the scenes. No- 
thing into which the human mind enters, seems to be 
exempt from this law. 

The simplest life, it has always been allowed, is that 
of the cottager. There are roses and honeysuckle in 
front of the cottage. There is light labour, health, 
and content, as all people not cottagers pretend to 
think. When the lord of the manor or any of his 
womankind or visitors enter, there is an immense 
display of smiles, and all seems sweet and fair. But 
even here there is a behind the scenes. John and Mary 
might be heard, when seated by themselves beside the 
evening fire, complaining of their heavy rent, of in- 
sufficiencies in that honeysuckled dwelling of theirs, 
of disproportion of meat to labour, and even of the 
necessity of putting on those signals of blithe wel- 
come and humble service which in the forenoon had 
charmed the party now luxuriating in the dining-room 
or dawdling in the drawing-room up at the hall. If 
there was a poet in the party, he will have been raving 
all the morning—that is to say, as late as seven P.m.— 
about the rosy cheeks and primitive innocence of the 
cottage children, whom he saw tumbling like cherubs 
in the sun, or standing up, finger in mouth and with 
a deeper red on the cheek, gazing at the gentlemen 
and ladies. But a peep behind the scenes about the 
fashionable dinner hour, would probably show primeval 
innocence under a pretty smart infliction of the taws, 
its father having just returned home, and been in- 
formed of various peccadilloes committed by it in the 
course of theday. The poet will also, if a disappointed 
youth, as all poets are now bound to be, have been 
descanting on the connubial happiness of a simple 
cottage pair, honest manly worth on the one hand, 
and matronly bloom, and earnest affection, and zeal- 
ous faith and household thrift, on the other; altogether 
unwitting that, in a cottage, life has its sours and its 
sweets as well as elsewhere, and that, not impossibly, 
the honest couple complain and recriminate, and pout 
and scold, till bed-time smothers all beneath a most 
unromantic heap of blankets. 

We have often in early life enjoyed what the pretty 
picture-books call a visit to the farm. To one much 
pent in cities, the rural position, the 
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Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses, 
the fine mixture of business with recreation, and the 
opportunities of indulging in healthy and cheerful 
sports, all of which are involved in the farmer’s life, 
give to that life an appearance the most attractive ima- 
ginable. Then there are associations about the far- 
mer’s ingle, its ancient repute for hospitality, and its 


notableness for droll story-telling. The honest faces 
of the good family beam out so heartily in an effort to 
make you feel quite at your ease, that you never once 
think you can be any thing like a burden to them, 
even should you do as they wish, and make the pro- 
posed three days three weeks. During your stay, to 
whatever length it may extend, you allow yourself to 
expatiate over the fields, enjoying all that you see 
without a thought or a care, and bringing home at 
least three tremendous appetites per diem, not to speak 
of an unreckonable amount of little regalements and 
refreshments of all kinds in foreign and domestic pro- 
duce. The people, in fact, seem so comfortable and 
happy themselves, that you cannot but allow yourself 
to be quite comfortable and happy too. And yet here 
also there is a behind the scenes. That awful thing 
rent—from rend surely it is derived—possibly haunts 
the nightly pillow of the worthy pair. Even the chil- 
dren have perhaps some faint notions of certain mis- 
chiefs to be apprehended from this quarter, and are 
secretly unhappy before their time. The goodman 
has occasional vexatious mental calculations of crops 
and expenses, or looks gloomily towards coming mar- 
kets. The goodwife has her struggles, deeply con- 
cealed, but not the less deeply felt, between her anxiety 
to maintain creditable neighbour-like appearances, and 
her fears of embarrassment and ruin. Here also the 
visits of the lord of the soil and his friends call forth a 
great show of smiles ; for the lord, like the sun, lights 
up every thing he approaches—but he also, when he 
passes away, leaves darkness behind. Honest Subsoil 
of course believes entirely as the lord believes, and 
thinks as the lord thinks. Nay, he does not pretend 
to have any opinions at all. He has never studied the 
question. He leaves all these things to those who 
have time and opportunity to study them, and rather 
feels obliged when he is tuld the best way of bestowing 
his suffrages. But, behind the scenes, the real state 
of his mind is found to be somewhat different. He 
has opinions, which considerations not to be gain-said 
oblige him to conceal. He is guilty of dissimulation, 
and feels the punishment even while he commits the 
sin. 

If we return to the city, and enter its places of 
business, equally do we find all fair on the outside, 
A certain warehouse, laid out in the most tasteful 
manner, appears filled with a valuable stock, arguing 
large capital on the part of the proprietor. Gentlemen 
and ladies are seen going constantly out and in, giving 
reason to believe that the custom of the place is of no 
small amount. If we enter, we see a range of smart 
shopmen, headed by the master himself, all braced to 
the great duty of endeavouring to dispose of just as 
many goods as possible, and all wearing a certain 
grave suavity, which seems so fixed and settled upon 
their countenances, that we can scarcely imagine them 
ever looking otherwise. One would suppose that all 
is right here—an honest man thriving by successful 
industry, and nothing to do but to order fresh goods 
to replace those which go away. One would suppose 
that those faces, so filled with an awful sense of the 
importance of business, never have occasion to express 
any other feeling. Yet, if we could follow this trader 
behind the scenes, how different would things appear ! 
There he is, knitting the brow of care over accounts 
long overdue, and which he yet cannot press for fear 
of offending those tyrant friends who are at once his 
support and a source of embarrassment. He turns to 
another book, and behold him gloomily reckoning up 
a series of engagements, which he fears, too justly, he 
will scarcely be able to absolve in proper time. By 
way of contrast to the infinite obsequiousness with 
which he treats his patrons to their faces, hear him in 


aan 
confidential discourse with a friend, ridiculing in bit- 
terness of heart the caprices which he is hourly obliged 
to humour, the unreasonable demands to which he is 
compelled to bow, and the immense amount of trouble 
which he must needs submit to, in many cases, with 
scarcely the shadow of a hope that it will be rewarded 
by the purchase of a pennyworth. As to the affluence 
which his large and handsome stock would seem to 
betoken, it would only be necessary to peep behind 
the scenes at one of the neighbouring banking-houses, 
and hear a few words of the debate held by the direc- 
tors over one of his bills. Such, doubtless, cannot be 
true of all tradesmen, for some must really be pro- 
sperous, and upon the whole as happy in the perfor- 
mance of their duties as most of the denizens of this 
lower sphere. But we believe it to be the truth in a 
vast majority of cases, and always the more likely to 
be so, the higher we go in the scale of business. The 
public see but front shops: an appeal to back shops 
would go nigh to reverse all ordinary impressions. 

The banking-house has been alluded to, This 
always appears to persons of moderate resources, and 
little knowledge of the world, as one of the most im- 
pressive of all places. Here is one of the very citadels 
of Plutus. No care or annoy can come in here; for 
money, the want of which is the chief or sole cause of 
all annoy, is here at all times abundant, There is a 
studied plainness and modesty about the place—all 
seems hard wood and wall, with only a few pens and 
ink glasses, here and there, and a few insinuated 
shoulders of piles of notes, to feather and soften the 
scene ; but this only makes the imagination the more 
wanton in surmising hidden glories. Great chests of , 
gold, coined and uncoined, are believed to repose, a 
mere army of reserve, in some dark undusted chamber. 
The privy council of Croesus could not be a more dig- 
nified body than the Directors in their high divan. 
How childish is all this! Even a bank has its seamy 
side. The clerks, notwithstanding the cash that flows 
through their hands, are no more than ordinary human 
clerks after all—poor fellows, perhaps, struggling to 
maintain themselves and some of their relations on 
small salaries, and so much accustomed to fear their 
superiors, that to meet a director on the street, even on 
Sunday, when all are supposed to be free from their 
task-masters, makes them shrink to the wall or the 
kirb-stone. Severe labour for moderate pay, and a 
constant sighing for promotion that seems receding as 
they go, are the fate of both the inferior and the supe- 
rior officers. The proprietors or directors themselves 
have their own fears and anxieties, as they meet daily 
for deliberation. Dishonoured bills, falling stocks, 
shaking credit, vary the round of their woes. When 
mankind rejoice over the news of some self-emanci- 
pated nation, they little reflect on the heart-wreck it 
brings to, some little knot of once monied men, as- 
sembled behind the scenes of some certain banking- 
house. Yes, yes, even in a banking-house, all is not 
gold that glitters. 

When we look to domestic life in cities, we find the 
law hold quite as good as in places of business. Let 
us suppose a handsome drawing-room, where some 
dozen well-bred and well-dressed ladies and gentlemen 
have assembled to wait for the commencement of a 
luxurious entertainment. All is soft, polite, and agree- 
able. Discord and irritation of all kinds have been 
banished beyond the very horizon of the imagination, 
Yet no one can doubt that a very different state of 
things might have been observed behind the scenes an 
hour ago—might be observed at this moment—and 
might also be witnessed an hour or two hence. The 
toilette of the lady is a subject too awful to be ap- 
proached. Wealso overlook the chafings of the 
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gentleman about many little things, and all his terrors 
for the merits of his wine. But suppose that the 
lower parts of the establishment could be laid open to 
view, servants stewing and roasting both meat and 
themselves, hurry-skurrying, fretting, scolding, all 
terror for the honour of the house and the table—what 
a contrast to the sweet and serene assemblage in front 
of the drawing-room fireplace! We wish to observe 
a proper delicacy towards the mistress of the house- 
hold ; but it is just barely possible, that, demure and 
gentle as she now sits, interchanging terms of most 
silken civility with her guests, she was three minutes 
ago in the thick of the culinary pandemonium, giving 
directions, adjusting confusions, and administering 
rebukes, which now seem five hundred miles and five 
hundred years out of her way. Or suppose, while the 
feast is at its height, and the company at the joy- 
somest, landlord hospitable, wines excellent, guests 
delighted—in short, that luxurious state of things, 
which a friend of ours says may generally be recog- 
nised by a disposition to begin talking of the distress 
of the country; suppose, just at this time, that we 
could catch a glimpse through floor and wall of some 
pair of fatigued domestics or their assistants, taking the 
first rest they have got for the day, in some ill-lighted 
back-kitchen, and making their ungenteel but not 
altogether unjust remarks on the tastes and habits of 
their betters. In the contrast of this unhandsome den, 
its occupants, and their talk, with the agreeable scene 
up stairs, there would be something to amuse, The 
gentlemen would have famous laughing at the yawn- 
ing and sarcastic dowdies, But would it be altogether 
a triumph on one side? We suspect, after all, that 
the dining-room scene would look scarcely so consistent 
with the modesty of nature as the scullery one. The 
plain unsophisticated aspect of things in the lower 
regions, and the justice of even what was invidious in 
the conversation there going on, could not fail to act 
as something like a rebuke to the so highly wrought 
and complacent indulgence and luxury of the simper- 
ing circle. Better on these occasions, perhaps, that 
there should be no peep behind the scenes. 

Each person, sensible of his own troubles, is apt, 
from the fair and smiling appearance of every thing in 
his neighbour’s house, to imagine that he alone is 
wretched and dissatisfied. He sees his neighbour’s 
wife polite and smooth ; he hears of his grown chil- 
dren being cantoned out in good situations ; he finds 
him frank and hospitable, and supposes him to be quite 
at ease on the subject of income and expenditure ; 
whereas, if he were vouchsafed a little insight into 
what goes on behind the scenes, he would be surprised 
to know that matrimonial life has there its storms and 
its calms as elsewhere, that youth is youth there as in 
his own establishment, and that, beneath the fair show 
of hospitality, there lurks many a bitter reflection on 
present difficulties, and the prospect of perhaps a 
gloomier future. Often we see a man so signalised 
by the favours of fortune, so affluent, so blessed with 
health, so well cirenmstanced in his family relations, 
that we say, here, sure, is an enviable man; here is 
something likea proof of thereality of that scouted thing 
luck ; here we have at least one happy man to show 
that this world is not the certain sc.ue of care and woe 
which preachers and poets have corabined to represent 
it. And yet, how often before such men get to the 
end of their career, do circumstances occur to assure 
the world, that, after all, they were the victims of some 
one or other of the endless catalogue of human miseries, 
and that, while all, like the ivy, was glossy and bright 
above, the heart was “ worn and grey beneath,” 

In all public affairs, where pomp, show, and cere- 
monial, are employed, we discover the same principle 
even more conspicuously. The army in battalion, 
with its fine dresses, glittering armour, and stormy 
music, has its behind the scenes, in unconfessed appre- 
hensions of defeat, and of general and particular evils, 
The gorgeous civic procession, deduced from old time, 
and the wonder of all the children within sight or 
hearing, has its behind the scenes, in a general convic- 
tion of the actors that they are acting parts only worthy 
of the children who are to be the beholders, The court 
itself has its behind the scenes; nothing more so. In 
short, from the topmost thing in this world to the 
humblest, in all affairs of men, whether as individuals 
or as bodies, there is invariably a behind the scenes. 


the Venus de Medicis has seen a hundred generations 
pass into their graves; and there, in cold marble, does 
she still stand, to be gazed upon with an undying ad- 
miration. What scenes in history has she passed 
through! What kingdoms have risen and sunk, and 
gone into forgetfulness, since she came forth from the 
chisel of the sculptor! Look, also, at the extended 
existence of certain celebrated pictures. When Wilkie 
visited the Escurial in Spain, and was looking at Ti- 
tian’s famous picture of the Last Supper, he was ac- 
costed by an aged monk, who said to him, “I have 
sat daily in sight of that picture for now nearly three- 
score years; during that time my companions have 
dropped off, one after another—all who were my 
seniors, all who were my contemporaries, and many, 
or most of those, who were younger than myself; 
more than one generation has passed away, and there 
the figures in the picture have remained unchanged ! 
I look at them till I sometimes think that they are 
the realities, and we but shadows,” Surely this monk 
had in him the soul of a poet ! 


ICELAND. 

Tuts interesting island is situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the confines of the polar circle, between 
the 63d and 67th degrees of north latitude, and the 
13th and 25th degrees of longitude west from Green- 
wich. Itapproaches to a triangle in shape, and is one 
of the largest European islands, being little inferior, 
in superficial extent, to Ireland. The island, which is 
a possession of the Danish crown, bears the strongest 
marks of volcanic origin. Not only does the rugged 
and confused character of its surface, and the matter 
of which it is composed, bear testimony to this, but 
there also appear, on every side, the still open craters 
from which the materials of the island have in bygone 
ages been ejected by the agency of submarine fires. 
This is by far the most remarkable point connected 
with the structure and aspect of Iceland. On tread- 
ing its shores, or penetrating into its interior, the tra- 
veller beholds every where around him immense tracts 
of lava, springs perpetually boiling, and mountains 
emitting smoke and flames, all proving that beneath 
his feet are still raging the subterranean fires which 
gave origin to the island—that he is walking, as it 
were, over the roof of a vast and hidden furnace, which 
seems ever on the eve of destroying what it had created. 

From these circumstances, combined with the disad- 
vantages of itscold and almost polar climate, the appear- 
ance of Iceland, as might be expected, is far from being 
inviting. Lofty mountains, covered in their upper re- 
gions with perpetual snow, form the most prominent fea- 
ture ; while in the lower grounds, dreary vitrified rocks 
shoot up amid barren plains, almost entirely devoid of 
trees, and scarcely more plentiful in grass or any other 
kind of vegetation. Yet, forbidding as the character of 
the island is, it has not only been long inhabited, but 
has been inhabited by a people who have advanced, in 
spite of the physical difficulties that stood in their way, 
to a great length in some of those civilised arts, which 
seem peculiar to the more genial latitudes of the globe. 

At what time Iceland first became the residence of 
man, is not well known. Before a permanent colo- 
nisation was effected, several unsuccessful attempts 
to form a settlement were made by Norwegian and 
Swedish adventurers. Finally, a body of Norwegians, 
driven by despotic oppression from their native country, 
settled upon the coast of Iceland in the year 874 of the 
Christian era, and, being followed by other emigrants 
from Denmark and Sweden, as well as from Norway, 
laid the foundation of the existing population of the 
island. Ingolf, the leader of the first party, determined 
in a curious manner, according to an old Icelandic 
chronicle, upon the spot for his location. He cast into 
the sea, at a short distance from the coast, the door of 
his former habitation in Norway, and observing the 
spot where it was cast ashore again, made his settle- 
ment there. The was named Reikiavik, and is 
the site of the capital of the island at this day. Colo- 
nisation proceeded rapidly, after it was once begun, 
though the barrenness of the soil and the severity of 
the climate exposed the immigrants to great privations. 
In the absence of a sufficiency of vegetable produce, 
fish was the staple support, as it still is, of the inhabi- 
tants. From the disputes which broke out between 
new-comers and previous settlers, it was found neces- 
sary, in the year 928, to elect a chief, or supreme ma- 
gistrate, who might regulate impartially all the inte- 
rests of the island. As this chief held office at the will 
of the people, the form of government was intrinsi- 
cally republican. For several centuries, the same 
form of rule continued in the island, and the Iceland- 
ers advanced greatly in population, and also to a cer- 
tain extent in commercial prosperity. Their chief in- 


ITMPERISHABILITY OF WORKS OF GENIUS. 
OnE can scarcely help feeling humbled when he 
meditates on the briefness of his own mortal existence, 
in comparison with the length of time which the 
great works of nature, or even the works of art, will 
exist in a state of good preservation. In this view of 
things, an inanimate piece of stone, carved in the figure 
of a statue, survives far longer than a human being ; 


se was with Norway, to which they supplied 
salted fish, whale oil, and other articles. As will 
afterwards be noticed more fully, the Icelanders also 
made wonderful progress in these early times in the 
cultivation of literature. About the year 1000, Chris- 
tianity was introduced into the island by Frederic, a 
Saxon bishop, and soon became the established religion. 
About two centuries and a half later, the Icelanders 
consented to the annexation of their island to the 
throne of Norway, which was always regarded as the 


mother-country; and when Norway became subject 
to Denmark in 1380, the islanders quietly transferred 
their allegiance to the new power. Their submission 
is not much to be wondered at, for they were permitted 
both by Norway and Denmark to retain their ancient 
constitution and privileges nearly unimpaired. The 
Icelanders, however, from a combination of causes, 
declined in prosperity after their union with Denmark, 
One grievous misfortune befell them in 1402, when a 
plague cut off two-thirds of their population. The in- 
troduction of the press, and the spread of the reformed 
doctrines, awoke the Icelanders for a time from the 
apathetic decline into which they had fallen, but the 
improvement was not durable, or, at least, not pro- 
gressive. ‘The modern history of the island is little 
else than a continuous record of severe physical cala- 
mities—small-pox, famines, and volcanic eruptions, 
standing at the head of the list, At the period of a 
great eruption from a volcano called Rapton Yokul, 
in 1783, eleven thousand people, being about a fourth 
of the existing population, died in the course of a year 
or two, from want, disease, and other causes. 

Such is a brief sketch of the history of Iceland, and 
we shall now advert to the state of the island at the 
present time, to the character of its people and their 
literature, and to the details of Icelandic scenery, 
The existing population of Iceland amounts to about 
53,000. The people are generally rather tall and 
well made, of a frank, open countenance, florid com- 
plexion, and flaxen hair. They are for the most part 
of a weakly habit of body, and seldom live to an ad- 
vanced age. In disposition, they are quiet and patient 
even to apathy, and are remarkably attached to their 
native island ; so much so, that it is a common saying 
with them, “ Iceland is the best land on which the sun 
shines.” Part of this strong national feeling arises 
from the proud ion which they retain of the’ 
times when their island afforded an asylum to litera- 
ture and the sciences, banished as these were from the 
rest of Europe. The Icelanders possess many written 
memorials of those times; and such has been the fixed 
character of the Icelandic tongue, the pure old Scan- 
dinavian, that the meanest peasant in the island can 
read these records. As with other nations, poetry was 
the first literature cultivated, but the most valuable of 
their ancient works are historical compositions, known 
by the name of Sagas, of which a great number exist, 
One of the most striking of these Sagas, called the 
Eyrbiggia Saga, has been translated by Sir Walter 
Scott, and is published along with his other works. 
The Sagas refer chiefly to the traditionary tales of 
Odin and the demigods of Scandinavian myth q 
and also record the deeds of Icelandic worthies of old. 
Their prevailing tone consists in an exaggeration of 
feats of human strength into something divine, or at 
least supernatural. The poetry is imbued with a 
similar spirit, and is regarded as possessing literary 
merit of a very high order. The island, indeed, sup- 
plied Norway and Denmark, during the dark ages, 
with all their most famous skalds or bards. The in- 
terval between the twelfth and the fifteenth centuries, 
seems to have been the most flourishing epoch of Ice- 
landic literature. But the times intervening between 
that epoch and the present day were far from being 
barren. A continual succession of literary characters 
were sent forth by Iceland, whose names would do 
honour to any age. This seems to have been chiefly 
owing to the cares of the clergy, to whom literary 
pursuits afford the only occupation for Somes ee 
months and nights, The honour of Icelandic ing 
has been well maintained in the present day by Pro- 
fessor Finn Magnussen of Copenhagen. 

But it is not to a few individuals that knowledge 
has been, or is yet confined in Iceland. At this hour 
education is so general there, that it is exceedingly 
rare to meet with a boy or girl of ten years who cannot 
read and write with ease. This is entirely owing to 
domestic instruction, for there are but one or two 
public schools in the island, and these schools are ex- 
clusively designed for such youths as are afterwards 
to fill offices in church and state. The knowledge of 
the Icelanders is not bounded by their own literature; 
an acquaintance with Latin and Greek, and with the 
history and literature of other nations, is extremely 
common among even the lowest classes of the popu- 


Altogether, the habits of the Icelanders are simple, 
moral, and religious, But notwithstanding their pre- 
valent taste for literature, they have advanced little 
in any of the other elegant arts of life. Their houses, 
not excepting even those of the capital Reikiavik, are 
mere hovels, with walls about four feet high, and 
composed of rude rows of stones, with layers of turf 
between, to serve instead of mortar. The roof is of 
wood, covered with turfs, and a cask with the ends 
knocked out, or a simple hole in the roof, constitutes 
the chimney. Smoke, damp, and other evils, of course 
are inevitable under such circumstances. The almost 
total want of wood on the island, stands, in part, as an 
apology for this state of things, The common home 
dress of the female Icelanders consists of a shift and 
petticoats of white wadmel (a species of woollen 
cloth, made by themselves), with a blue cap, the top 
of which hangs down at one side of the head, and ter- 
minates in a red or tassel. This, with’ blue 


outer petticoats and a blue jacket, forms the house 
dress of the richest as well as the poorest orders. 
When in full dress, the women are decked with many 
ornaments, the most remarkable of which is a velvet 
girdle, studded with silver and polished 
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chains and clasps are favourite ornaments. The men 
wear shirts of wadmel, and blue waistcoats, jackets, 
and trousers of the same kind of cloth, edged with red 
stripes. They wear caps like the women when at 
home, but put on broad-brimmed hats on going abroad. 
A governor, appointed by the king of Denmark, 
rules the people of Iceland, under the title of Stiftamt- 
man, and has four provincial magistrates under him. 
The ancient laws and constitution of Iceland are pre- 
served nearly unchanged, and all the offices in the 
island, subordinate to the governorship, are filled com- 
monly by natives. Sometimes even the governor is 
an Icelander. The commerce of the island, however, 
is chiefly in the hands of Danish merchants, who ex- 
a considerable amount of goods of different kinds, 
wool of the Iceland sheep is very fine in quality, 
notwithstanding the scantiness of the herbage; and 
from 1,000,000 to 1,200,000 pounds of it, in a raw 
state, are annually exported, besides about 200,000 
pairs of knitted stockings, and 300,000 pairs of mittens, 
or fingerless gloves. Dried fish of various kinds, fish- 
eil, whale-blubber, seal-skins, eider-down, feathers, 
and the moss called lichen Islandicus, compose the 
chief exports from the island. Spirits, coffee, tobacco, 
sugar, soap, bread, and other common necessaries of 
life, are the principal articles received in exchange from 
Europe. Retaining the ancient simplicity of their laws, 
the Icelanders, as has been mentioned, are shackled 
with no heavy burdens, Even their church, which is 
held in so much reverence, costs them extremely little. 
The richest living on the island does not produce two 
hundred rix-dollars, and the stipend in many instances 
ranges between twenty and thirty rix-dollars. Some 
stipends are even as low as five rix-dollars. The 
small glebes or farms attached to the livings make up 
in part for the miserable character of such allowances. 
he most interesting point, perhaps, connected with 
» Temains yet to be adverted to. No part of 
the earth, it has been already stated, presents so re- 
markable an accumulation of volcanic phenomena as 
Iceland. Its boiling springs, in particular, have long 
attracted the attention and wonder of scientific men. 
The largest group of these springs are called the 
, and are situated in the western part of the 
island, near the village of Skalholt. The chief foun- 
tain, named the Great Geyser, is placed in the centre 
of a saucer-shaped basin, above fifty feet in diameter, 
and about four feet deep. Around the basin, exten- 
sive encrustations of silica have been formed, which 
elevate its edge considerably above the level of the 
plain around. In the middle of this basin is a pipe or 
shaft, nearly twelve feet in diameter, and seventy feet 
deep, through which the water issues at irregular in- 
tervals, Sometimes the spring is in action every two 
or three hours, and at other times it is quiescent for 
two or three successive days. The approach of an 
eruption is indicated by a tremulous motion of the 
ground near the basin, and by noises below, resembling 
the distant firing of cannon. The water then rises 
through the tube into the basin, boiling violently, and 
heaving as if acted upon by some expansive power be- 
neath; and suddenly a dense column of steam and 
water is emitted, the latter mounting, occasionally, to 
height of ninety feet, and shivering in its descent 
into beautiful clouds of spray. The water of the 
r varies considerably in temperature, but 
in stands at 190 degrees of Fahrenheit, and is 
perfectly pure in appearance. Soda, alumina, and 
silica, were found in the water by Dr Black, but Mr 
——— no deposite whatever on testing a por- 
tion, m from the Geyser in a state of tranquillity. 
The smell of sulphur is strong when the fluid is first 
taken from the spring, but it soon disappears. The 
b of silica in the water, at times at least, in 
ge quantities, is sufficiently proved by the tufts or 
knobs of incrustations, resembling cauliflower-heads, 
around the edge of the basin. 
On the same plain which contains the Great Geyser, 
there are many smaller boiling springs, more or less 
intermittent in their eruptions. The production of 
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Mr Barrow saw one of these 
springs emit a column of mud and water, as black as 
ink, te the height of sixty or seventy feet. The erup- 
tions of all these springs are accompanied with consi- 
derable noise. For the most part, the waters return 


covered with perpetual snow, and on the largest 

cones forming its summit, is placed a 
small crater, which has been for some time dormant, 
last eruption of Hecla took place in 1772, when 
its action was tremendous. Besides a multitude of 
smaller craters, there are no less than twenty-nine vol- 
eanic mountains an¢ apertures of great size in Iceland, 
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and of these nine have been in an active state within 
the last century. Not the least remarkable of these 
volcanoes are those which lie beneath the ice-moun- 
tains, or Yokuls, The Yokuls usually have a rocky 
hill or mount for their base, and consist of immense 
coatings of indurated ice, which, when the base is 
volcanic, are sometimes rent asunder, and deluge the 
neighbouring plains with water, formed by the melting 
of the ice. 

The description formerly given of Iceland, as lying, 
in a manner, over great hidden fires, will not appear 
exaggerated, when the number of its volcanoes is kept 
in view. It could scarcely be expected, that an island 
of this character—with its surface every where lavatic 
—should be rich in a zoological point of view. The 
fox is almost the only wild animal aboriginal to Ice- 
land. Rein-deer were introduced from Sweden about 
the middle of last century, and have since increased 
and run wild. The horses of the island are small but 
hardy, and dogs and cats abound, as do also rats and 
mice. The most valuable of all the animals on the 
island, however, are the eider-ducks, the down and 
feathers of which form an important part of its com- 
merce. 

In concluding this notice of Iceland, it may be re- 
marked, that it seems extremely doubtful whether thé 
natural capabilities of the island will ever permit its 
inhabitants to advance far in those civilised arts which 
conduce to human felicity. The resources of Iceland, 
it is to be feared, however cultivated, will never be 
able to compensate its glaring deficiencies. One is 
almost sorry to see human beings toiling against na- 
tural difficulties in such a way as the Icelanders are 
perpetually compelled to do, and a feeling of regret 
arises, that a people who have proved incontestibly 
their possession of many of the highest faculties given 
to their kind, should not have a more promising field 
whereon to exercise them. Does not the earth present 
abundance of such fields—abundance of happier lati- 
tudes yet unoccupied by man, and, indeed, scarcely 
yet trodden by his foot ? 


SINGULAR PHENOMENON IN THE 

BURYING GROUNDS OF PARIS. 
A FEw weeks ago we alluded to the extraordinary and 
successful attempts made by Chaptal, a French che- 
mist, to procure saltpetre for gunpowder from the 
scrapings of the tombs and cellars of Paris. It is not 
unlikely that the attention of Chaptal had been drawn 
on this occasion to the tombs of Paris, in consequence 
of some very remarkable disclosures which had been 
made a few years previously, respecting the condition 
of one of the public cemeteries. This was the church- 
yard of the Innocents, as it was termed, the principal 
place of sepulturein Paris. Having become a nuisance 
to the city, it was ordered to be removed. In per- 
forming this operation, it was discovered that the bo- 
dies which had been interred in it had not decayed, 
but been chemically changed, by the nature of the de- 
teriorated soil, into a species of mummy of the con- 
sistence of spermaceti—a substance resembling white 
wax. An account of this singular phenomenon was 
published by M. Thouret, an eminent physician in 
Paris, and translated and transferred into the pages of 
the Scots Magazine for September 1793. From this 
latter source we have collected the following particu- 
lars, which we publish as a warning against the very 
pernicious practice of allowing large accumulations in 
confined burying grounds in cities, 

“ The situation of the burial-place of the Innocents, 
in the centre of the city of Paris, for a great length of 
time pointed it out as a nuisance to the public. Its 
supposed unhealthiness occasioned it to be a subject 
of inquiry so long ago as the year 1557, when two 
physicians, Fernelius and Houlier, were directed by 
government to examine it ; and in 1737, a committee 
of the Academy of Sciences was appointed for the same 
purpose. On both these occasions the removal of it 
was earnestly recommended ; but it does not appear 
that any steps were taken to remedy the inconvenience 
complained of, till the year 1780, when an order was 
issued to prevent any more burials in this spot. This 
regulation, however, which might have been sufficient 
in the generality of places of this kind, where the 
bodies, being but thinly interspersed in the earth, are 
speedily destroyed, was altogether inadequate to the 
evil in the present instance, the soil being here so sa- 
turated with animal matter as to be no longer capable 
of any action on the more recent bodies accumulated 
within it. 

M. Thouret observes, that, since the year 1186, this 
place has served as a common burial-place for the 


upwards of 80,000 bodies were interred in it by the 
last sexton. This immense collection of dead bodies 


1200 to 1500 coffins; and as a proof how few bodies 
were buried in separate graves, we are told that 
number of such iaterments seldom exceeded 200 
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At length, government having determined to remove 
this nuisance, the Royal Medical Society were called 
upon to point out the best mode of doing it. The 
operations lasted upwards of two years, and, during 
that period, it seems, a layer of earth, from 8 to 10 feet 
deep, was removed from the surface of the burial- 
ground to the extent of 12,000 square feet, and, be- 
sides a great number of separate graves, between 40 
and 50 of the common receptacles were opened to the 
depth of 8 or 10 feet, and some of them to their very 
bottom, and about 20,000 bodies, buried at different 
periods, were removed with their coffins, 

Amidst a great variety of appearances which so 
many bodies exhibited, trom their having been in- 
terred a greater or less space of time, in separate graves 
or in the common receptacles, there was one extraor- 
dinary circumstance which soon struck our author’s 
attention. This was the state of the coffins and bodies 
in the common pits, The coffins in these were, in 
general, firm, and in good preservation; and the earth 
that surrounded them was of a deep black colour; but, 
excepting this blackness, which had tinged the coffins 
externally, they retained their freshness, and within- 
side the natural colour of the wood was easily dis- 
tinguishable. The shrouds were observed to be in 
the same state of preservation, and the bodies them- 
selves appeared to be undiminished in bulk, Upon 
removing the shroud, the fleshy parts of the bodies 
seemed to be preserved; the only change that was 
perceived consisted in their being converted, as it were, 
into a white substance, the whiteness of which was 
heightened by the blackness of the surrounding soil. - 

The author tells us, that, at first sight of this curious 
phenomenon, he was inclined to consider it as the effect 
of lime spread over these bodies; but upon examining 
them more attentively, he was soon convinced that he 
was wrong in this supposition, and he found that all 
the soft parts were converted into a white mass, more 
or less firm, This mass, which exhibited no appear- 
ance of a fibrous texture, felt unctuous or soapy when 
rubbed between the fingers, and in a dry air grew 
harder, and even acquired a shining polish, and a sort 
of metallic lustre, but became softer when exposed to 
a moist air. 

In general, these masses, the author observes, pre- 
served the entire shape of the limbs. Among the bodies 
which he found the most completely transformed into 
this substance, and which formed a part of the collec- 
tion he made to illustrate the history of this phenome- 
non, several, he tells us, retained their natural shape, 
together with the features of the face, the eyes, eye- 
brows, and eye-lids. The transmutation, he observes, 
was not confined to the surface of the body, but might 
be traced through every part of the muscles, ligaments, 
and tendons, and likewise through the different cavi- 
ties, where all or the greater part of the viscera were 
found converted into the same substance; which was 
also to be seen in the cavities of the bones. It was found 
to affect the texture of the cartilages; but the bones 
themselves, it seems, remained unaltered, as did like- 
wise the hair and nails, 

From a chemical analysis of this substance, for 
which our author acknowledges himself indebted to 
M. Fourcroy, it appeared to consist of an oily principle, 
combined with volatile alkali, so as to form a soap. 
The oily basis of this ammoniacal soap, separated by 
acids, is described as a concrete substance, of a greyish- 
yellow colour, and somewhat more fusible than wax ; 
combined with fixed or volatile alkali, it formed, we are 
told, a firm soap. M. Thouret remarks, that it is not 
ductile under the fingers like wax, but that it crumbles 
into small, soft, and unctuous fragments, like sper- 
maceti, the substance with which he considers it as 
having the greatest analogy. Thus he observes that 
it crystallises like spermaceti, and dissolves even in a 
greater proportion than that does in heated alcohol ; 
part of it separating again as the solution cools, in the 
form of small shining lamine. 

From these data our author was led to attempt a 
theory of the formation of this substance. He as- 
cribed it to a peculiar modification of the putrid change 
that bodies undergo in the earth; and thought that 
the origin of all the phenomena was to be sought for 
in the decomposition of water. A concretion ana- 
logous to this substance is not foreign to the living 
animal economy ; it exists, as is well known, in 
masses, in the cavities of the brain of the whale, and is 
distributed, by numerous vessels, through all the parts 
of that animal; and it is also to be found in the bile, 
where, till of late, it has been taken for a resin. M. 
Thouret assures us, his experiments have taught him 
that a substance of the same kind may be extracted 
in abundance from the brain of man and other ani- 


This singular transmutation, he observes, though 
it is found to affect bodies of both sexes, and of all 
ages, is subject to some differences which have not es- 
caped the notice of the grave-diggers, who have remark- 
ed, that bodies which are the fattest and most com 
pass the soonest into this state ; that very dry and 
ones acquire more of the appearance of dry mummies ; 
and that lax and humid ones melt into water. 

The transmutation, whatever may be its nature, 
took place, we are told, indifferently in different kinds 
of earth. It likewise appears to be completed in a 
short space of time, The last great pits of the burial- 
place had been closed, it seems, only five years, and, 
from the surface to the bottom, all the bodies they con- 
tained, a very small number excepted, were found by 
our author transformed into the substance in question. 
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In general, however, the manner in which this 
transmutation, when once begun, goes on and is com- 
pleted, appears to be not altogether uniform. . In the 

ts, where it seemed to be the most completely ef- 
fected, the greater number of bodies, we are told, 
were entirely transformed ; but, on the other hand, 
in some the change appeared to be only just beginning 
to take place, while in others the decomposition was 
complete. In the small number that afforded no 
marks of it, the bones only remained, and these exhi- 
bited the common appearance. Were these, the author 

the remains of bodies that had passed through 
this state, and had afterwards been totally destroyed ? 
There was nothing, he observes, in the situation of 
these last that could explain the difference. They 
were found at all depths, and close to others in which 
the change was complete. In general, however, it 
seems, it was in the bodies at the greatest depth that 
the change appeared to take place the soonest; and 
these also seemed to be the last in which this fatty 
substance was destroyed. Our author found this fact 
confirmed by what he saw in two other burial-grounds 
at Paris. 

These facts, the author further remarks, serve to 
show how little foundation there is for the opinion 
commonly entertained relative to the conversion of the 
dead body into earth, no such appearance having been 
observed in any of the coffins that were entire. Neither, 
he adds, is what is usually imagined true, that the 
body is, in general, destroyed by worms, as these are 
found only near the surface of the earth, or in bodies 
that have been exposed to the air. His observations 
have convinced him that human bodies consigned to 
the earth insensibly exhale and evaporate in volatile 
principles; and for this reason it is, he thinks, that 
the soil of burial-places does not perceptibly accumu- 
late.” 

From these remarks the useful reflection may be 
drawn, that burying grounds should always be in 
open situations out of town, never in the midst of 
cities or near dwelling-houses; because there is a 
constant exhalation of gases going on from them, 
which cannot fail to be detrimental to all who draw 
breath in their neighbourhood. 


HANGIES! 

A most striking testimony to the great improvement 
which has taken place of late years in the mode of 
conveying letters or mail-bags, is to be found in the 
details of an occurrence which took place, at the be- 
ginning of the present century, on one of the roads 
immediately to the south of Edinburgh. At the epoch 
referred to, the only vehicle passing to and fro between 
the Scottish capital and the town of Peebles, was an 
old lumbering carriage, of the common or private 
make, which held three persons, and was termed the 
Fly—a name to be interpreted, like dreams, by con- 
traries, seeing that never was there a leathern conve- 
niency less flighty in its movements than the Fly. 
Twenty miles being too enormous a distance to be 
gone over twice in a day, the Fly ran only three times 
a-week, or to and from the capital on alternate days. 
In addition to the worthy burgesses, who, after mak- 
ing their wills, and taking a solemn and tearful leave 
of their friends, might venture upon this momentous 
journey, the vehicle we have described carried also 
the mail-bag from Peebles and to it. The manner in 
which it was conveyed was by popping it into one of 
the little pockets which hung inside of the window or 
door of the Fly, and there it lay, whoever might be 
seated inside. There were no officials about the ve- 
hicle but the driver; and he, after putting the packet 
in its place, paid no more heed to it, from one end of 
the journey to the other. 

Such was the state of mail-conveyance on this road 
upwards of thirty years ago. Small as the extent of 
the Fly’s accommodation was, there was still too much 
for the purpose. The vehicle was more often empty 
than full, which led the driver, in order to procure an 
occasional gratuity for himself, to indulge very much 
in the system of taking in “ hangies.” If there be 
any to whom this expressive and extremely poetical 
word be unintelligible, we beg to inform them that a 
hangie, in the vocabulary of the road, signifies a per- 
son who, from inability or unwillingness to pay the 
full hire, hangs about the wayside, in the hope of get- 
ting for a trifle a spare seat in any passing coach. To 
such suspensories, as the noblemen who drive Taglioni 
coaches in England may possibly call them, the driver 
of the Fly was often obliged to have recourse, in order 
to procure the means of bracing himself against the 
cold by adram. On one unfortunate day, when all 
was empty inside, three hangies were found by the 
driver loitering along the road at a short distance from 
Peebles. Two of these were decent, plain personages, 
belonging to that town, and the third was a youngish 
man, dressed in the garb of a labourer. All hopes of 
a regular fare were now over ; and the driver, seeing 


the hangies, as was natural, in a state of anxious sus- 
pense, was moved to open the Fly door, and let them 
enter—for a “‘ consideration.” 

At the speed of about four and a half miles an hour, 
the three hangies were jolted into Edinburgh. It is 
one of the grievances consequent upon the position of 
a hangie, that he must leave the vehicle to which he 
has been indebted for a ride, before it reaches its cus- 
tomary halting-place, lest certain proprietary parties 
should either blame the driver, or claim a share in the 
“ consideration.”” Neither of these alternatives being 
agreeable, the hangie is expected by coachee to make 
himself scarce in time. On the occasion referred to, 
two of the hangies of the ancient Fly got out of the 
vehicle at the entrance to the southern side of Edin- 
burgh. The person now left alone in the Fly was the 
young man in the labourer’s garb, and he asked to be 
driven a little farther ; to which the driver consented. 
After reaching the foot of the Candlemaker Row, 
which was then the common access from the south 
side, the young man called out to the driver that 
he now wished to get out. The driver stopped, let 
out his passenger, mounted the box, and drove down 
the Grass-Market to the White Hart Inn, which was 
the Fly's usual resting-place. According to custom, 
one of the first things done by the driver was to open 
the door of the carriage to take out the letter-bag. 
He dipped his hand into the pocket, but no bag was 
there! He looked and groped again, but it was all 
to no use; neither his hand nor eye could reveal the 
presence of the unlucky bag, which it was but too 
evident was a fugitive from its accustomed place of 
deposit. In plain unpoetic language—the mail was 
robbed ! 

The hue and cry was immediately raised. All that 
passed on the road was at once related bythe driver; and 
as he knew well by name and character the two men 
who had first left the coach, it was instantly concluded 
that the bag had been stolen by the man who had left 
the Fly but a few minutes before. A number of per- 
sons set out without delay in search of him, and it was 
soon learned, as the driver himself imagined, that the 
thief had gone up the West Bow. But though the 
searching party were on that spot within a few minutes 
after him, and though they continued their hunt over 
the city in all directions, no person at all answering 
to the driver’s description was any where observed. 
Nor were any tidings heard of the abstracted property 
or the abstractor for a considerable time. Fortunately, 
it proved that no person had sustained any loss of con- 
sequence, the mail-bag chancing, on the day of the 
accident, to carry no inclosures of money. 

The pilferer, however, though he eluded the notice 
of those who pursued him, was not permitted long to 
enjoy his stolen bag. He had scarcely left the Fly for 
a few minutes, when, just as he had reached the head 
of the West Bow, he was seized by two men, and 
taken into custody on suspicion of being a deserter 
from some of the corps then in Edinburgh. He was 
first lodged in jail—the old Heart of Mid-Lothian— 
until preparations were made for his examination be- 
fore the military authorities of the castle. He does 
not appear to have been searched at the time by his 
captors, otherwise the bag must have been found 
upon him, and must have excited notice. But it was 
as a deserter simply that he was taken up; and, accord- 
ingly, the bag, which was small enough to be easily 
concealed about his person, remained undiscovered. 
For one night the deserter remained in the Old Tol- 
booth, and during that time he was not idle, as was 
subsequently made apparent. On the day following 
his seizure, 5 fs was taken to the castle, to undergo the 
consequences awaiting him as a deserter from his ma- 
jesty’s service. 

ithin a day or two after his departure from the 
Tolbooth, it chanced that some of the officials, in ar- 
ranging the room, probably for some new unfortunate, 
found beneath the mattress on which the deserter had 
lain, a great bundle of letters, all opened, and stuffed 
here and there among the straw. The head turnkey 
was sent for on the occasion, but with a degree of care- 
lessness for which he afterwards suffered seriously, 
this person took the letters and tossed the greater 
number of them into the fire, almost without looking 
at them. This he did under the hasty impression 
that they were merely the scribblings of a prisoner 
who had formerly occupied the cell, and who had 
given a deal of annoyance by his inveterate propensity 
to the writing of letters and petitions. The leather 
mail-bag had been cut to chips by the deserter, other- 
wise the discovery of it might have at once excited 
suspicion as to the true state of the case. One letter, 
however, which escaped the flames, and which was 
addressed to the sheriff of Peeblesshire, Wolfe Mur- 
ray, Esq. (afterwards Lord Cringletie), wasaccidentally 
glanced at by one of the officials of the jail, and a sus- 
picion arose that there was something more in the 
matter than had been at first believed. The conse- 
quence was, that the letter was sent to the sheriff; and 
he, being fully aware of the robbery of the Fly, at once 
concluded, from the date and other circumstances, 
that = letter poe one that ah been in the o— 

. He came instantly, as might be expected, to 

jak and made in iries {ato the matter. The people of 
the jail informed him of the letter having been one of 
a bundle, and also told him who had been the last oc- 
cupants of the cell. This made the sheriff immediately 
aware that the deserter must have been the purloiner 
of the mail-bag, and he sent for the driver of the Fly, 
with whom he went to the castle, and had the deserter 


———————————————— 
identified as the person who had come from Peebles 
in the Fly on the day of the theft. 

The other two parties who had been “ hangies” 
along with the deserter, were of course called upon 
in order to speak to the man’s identity. A trial took 
place, and the conviction of the offender was the result, 
He was sent to Botany Bay, and may now, for any 
thing we know, be still alive, and a respectable mem. 
ber of society of that distant colony. 


DISTRESSING SITUATION OF AN ENGLISH 

MERCHANT IN SPAIN. 
Iw the early part of the Peninsular war, while Spain 
was still open in a great measure to travellers and 
traders, it chanced that a mercantile gentleman from 
Scotland arrived at Seville, in the course of a com. 
mercial tour over the continent. He was engaged in 
the sale of light cotton stuffs and other articles of a 
similar nature, on account of an extensive wholesale 
house in Glasgow, and carried with him a considerable 
quantity of Inggage, consisting of packages and samples 
of the various goods in which he dealt. After reaching 
Seville, he began to exhibit his pattern-wares to all 
such as were likely, or were known by him, to be proper 
customers. 

He had not spent above a day or two in the city, 
when, to his surprise and dismay, the house in which 
he lodged was visited at night by two officers, who 
announced themselves as servants (familiars) of the 
Inquisition, and who demanded an instant delivery 
of all his luggage for inspection. Knowing the ab- 
surdity of resistance, and being perfectly safe, as he 
thought, in his innocence, the traveller at once com- 
plied with the demand. All his baggage was turned 
out, and was thoroughly examined by the officers, who 
had a public notary in attendance with them, to note 
down or take an inventory of what was found.. While 
this was in progress, the traveller in vain endeavoured 
to learn the cause of this search, The familiars pro- 
ceeded silently and sternly in their work, communi- 
cating only by whispers with the notary. At length, 
to his horror, instead of declaring him free from all 
suspicion, as he anticipated, they told the poor tra- 
veller that he must follow them. He began to in- 
quire and remonstrate, but to no effect. The notary 
remained to take charge for the time of the goods, 
and the traveller was compelled to follow the officers, 
the landlord and people of the house looking on, in 
the meantime, in a condition of still greater alarm than 
their guest. In a short time afterwards, the traveller 
found himself in one of the cells of the Inquisition. 

In spite of the conviction upon his mind that in no 
respect had he given any just ground of offence to the 
Inquisition, such was the traveller’s knowledge of the 
power and severity of that court, that his uneasi- 
ness on finding himself in their charge was extreme. 
All his hope lay in his being able to refute any charge 
advanced against him, and, accordingly, he was most 
anxious to discover what that charge was. His sus- 
pense, however, was not soon ended. The chamber 
into which he was put, was a small stone cell, with a 
hard mattress on the floor for his repose. Here he la 
for several days, without any further intercourse wi 
his fellow-creatures than a periodical visit, with bread 
and water, from his jailor, This man answered no 
questions put to him, according to the custom of these 
officials, The traveller, therefore, remained in a state 
of most harassing uncertainty, until at length he was 
visited by the two officers who had come to his lod- 
gings, and was told by them to prepare for examination. 
He told them he was ready, and rose with alacrity to 
follow them. 

The examination took place in a large ill-lighted 
room, though neither hung with black cloth nor sur- 
rounded with those gloomy appendages of skulls and 
axes, which we have been accustomed to associate with 
inquisitorial trials, But this was, in fact, not a trial, 
but an examination. One judge only was present, 
who, after learning that the accused partly understood 
the Spanish tongue, ordered the information against 
him to be read. This was immediately done (though 
the name of the informer was concealed); and what 
was the traveller’s surprise, when he heard himself 
confidently accused of the grossest impiety, “ of ridi- 
culing the Holy Scriptures, and of conspiring to make 
the followers of the only true Christian church parti- 
cipators in the crime!” And this, too, the accused 
had done (said the information) “in the most artful 
and profane way that the devil and the enemies of the 
holy Catholic church could devise !” 

The accused traveller boldly and indignantly denied 
that he had, in any manner of way, been guilty of 
what had been laid to his charge. The judge, who 
seemed a mild man for his office, cautioned him against 
a denial of what could be easily proved against him, 
Again the traveller denied the truth of the charge. 
* Produce the proofs,” said the inquisitor to one of the 
familiars, The man immediately unfolded a parcel, 
and solemnly laid before the prisoner a bundle of his 
own pattern-handkerchiefs, printed with the stories of 
Joseph and his brethren, and several other scriptural 
incidents. The truth dawned upon the mind of the 
traveller at once. Here was the unlucky basis of the 
whole affair. Some of the ecclesiastical officials of the 
city had seen one of these, had been horrified at the 
idea of noses being wiped by articles stamped with such 
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stories, and had finally magnified the matter into a 
cunning device, on the part of some Protestant or 
heretical merchants, to bring the gospel into ridicule 
disrepute in Spain. 

% won with some difficulty that the traveller, vexed 
and alarmed as he had been, could refrain from openly 
laughing at the absurd cause of the scrape he had 
fallen into. However, a glance at the stern faces 
around him warned him that it was no time for laugh- 
ing. And wellit probably was for him that he listened 
to the dictates of prudence, for, on stating to the judge 
the commonness of such prints in Britain, and his own 
innocence of all evil intentions in bringing them to 
Spain, he found that that innocence was not so readily 
tobe credited. The judge simply heard his statement, 
and sent him back to his cell. 

On a little subsequent consideration, the traveller 
saw clearly that the testimony of some of his country- 
men was the only way of getting him speedily and 
fairly out of his present predicament. He made im- 
mediate application, therefore, to have letters conveyed 
to the English consul at Cadiz, and also to the am- 
bassador then in Spain. The application was granted, 
and the missives dispatched. Some time elapsed ere 
answers were returned, but, when they did come, they 
had the effect of restoring the traveller toliberty. All 
his effects were given back to him, with the exception 
of the unlucky handkerchiefs, which were consigned 
to the flames. Too thankful, however, to have es- 
caped being himself the subject of an auto-da-fé, the 
traveller made no lamentations for the loss of his 
“ Josephs,” but made a firm resolve never to carry 
such ware again within the bounds of the “ holy 
office.” 


(This is an incident which actually occurred in every parti- 
cular as we have related it ; and we give it a place in our pages, 
simply for the purpose of showing to manufacturers of British 
stuffs, the necessity for avoiding all patterns which may’ give 
offence in the countries to which these stuffs are exported. ] 


PROPOSED MONUMENT TO SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. 

Ir is generally known that about seven thousand 
pounds have been subscribed for the purpose of erect- 
ing a monument to Sir Walter Scott in Edinburgh— 
the city of his birth, and chief residence during his 
life, as well as the place of the publication of his prin- 
cipal works. Respecting the choice of a design for 
this monument, we have to relate some particulars, of 
a nature calculated, we think, to interest some of the 
best feelings of our readers. A committee of the sub- 
scribers having advertised for designs, with the pro- 
mise of a fifty-guinea prize to each of the three which 
should be most approved of, no fewer than fifty-four 
were sent in, of which there were twenty-two Gothic 
structures, eleven statues more or less accompanied by 
architecture, fourteen Grecian temples, five pillars, 
one obelisk, and one fountain. The committee did 
not so entirely approve of any one of these designs, as 
to adopt it for the monument, but proceeded, accord- 
ing to their promise, to select what they considered 
the three most meritorious for the fifty-guinea prizes. 
Two of these were by eminent English architects, 
whose names we should gladly mention if we were 
sure that they would consider it beneficial to their re- 
putation. To the third the committee found attached 
the name “ John Morvo,” which they did not at first 
recognise as a fictitious one, adopted from an ancient 
inscription on Melrose Abbey, telling that such was 
the appellation of one who 

-—— had in kepyng al mason werk 

Of Santandroys, ye hie kirk 

Of Glasgow, Melros, and Paslay, 

Of Niddisdaill, and of Galway. 
On the evening of the day of this decision, George 
Kemp, an obscure artist, recently a journeyman car- 
penter, returned to his home in the suburbs of Edin- 
burgh, from a visit to Linlithgow Palace, where he 
had been taking a drawing of an ancient chimney- 
piece. Some months before, when engaged in taking 
drawings and plans of the Abbey of Kilwinning, in 
Ayrshire, Kemp had been urged by a professional ar- 
chitect who was aware of his merit, to furnish a design 
for the Scott Monument. Intermitting his task in Ayr- 
shire, he had hurried home to Edinburgh, and, from the 
details of Melrose Abbey, which werestrongly imprinted 
on his mind in consequenceof having minutely surveyed 
the ruin some years before, he composed a tall Gothic 
tower or spire, of most beautiful proportions, taking, 
we believe, exactly five days to execute the work. 
Having sent in his design, he had returned to his la- 
bours at Kilwinning, and, with the calmness of a mind 
unaccustomed to success, he had scarcely ever since 
allowed himself to think of it. On the particular day 
of the decision, he had been so completely absorbed in 
his task at Linlithgow, that he never once recollected 
that hours were passing which might be pregnant with 
the most fortunate event of his life, though he had been 


apprised a short time before of what was to take place. 
It may therefore be imagined with what feelings this 
humble and deserving man was informed on his re- 
turn, by his wife, that a friend had, in the course of 
the afternoon, stated to her the names of the three 
successful competitors for the prizes of the Scott Mo- 
nument—first _—, then ——, and finally one John 
Morvo, whom no one knew—the last being the name 
which, in the modesty of his nature, Kemp had ap- 
pended to his own design! Such were the circum- 
stances under which the first gleam of prosperity 
broke upon a life hitherto passed either in common 
labour, or in struggles to realise a subsistence by a 
more congenial, but also more precarious employment. 

The committee being now disposed to receive addi- 
tional competing designs, a few were given in, includ- 
ing one of great beauty by our distinguished friend 
Mr Roberts, whose reputation can well bear his failure 
to obtain the palm on this occasion. Another was 
contributed by Mr Kemp, being a much improved 
edition of his first design. This new plan is described 
by the committee, as “‘ an imposing structure of 135 
feet in height, of beautiful proportions, in strict con- 
formity with the purity in taste and style of Melrose 
Abbey, from which it is, in its details, derived ;” at 
the bottom, beneath a groined arch, is an open cham- 
ber, for the reception of a statue of Scott. Mr Burn, 
of Edinburgh, an architect of first reputation, attested 
to the committee “‘ his great admiration of the elegance 
of Mr Kemp’s design, its purity as a Gothic composi- 
tion, and more particularly the constructive skill ex- 
hibited throughout, in the combination of the grace- 
ful features of that style of architecture in such a 
manner, as to satisfy any professional man of the cor- 
rectness of its principle, and the perfect solidity which 
it would possess when built.” The committee accord- 
ingly, in a report drawn up in February last, recom- 
mended this design for adoption, only two out of sixteen 
persons remaining dissatisfied with the resolution. 

One of the dissentients has since raised an opposi- 
tion to this design, on two grounds—first, that the 
artist is an obscure man; and, second, that his design is 
a plagiarism. The second point has been refuted, we 
believe, in a satisfactory manner, by the artist himself ; 
but the first is one which he cannot so well answer. 
It is scarcely necessary that any attempt should be 
made, in the present age, to show that the absolute 
superiority of a particular work of art is not to be in 
any way affected by the personal circumstances of its 
author. Who reads Shakspeare or Burns with the 
less pleasure from reflecting that the one was a second- 
rate player, and the other a ploughman ? It is surely 
rather the ground of some claim on the generous af- 
fections of the public, that one who has charmed it by 
the creations of genius is personally situated amidst 
circumstances calculated to make the exercise of that 
genius a matter of unusual difficulty. In this exigency, 
we think it right to come forward in defence of Kemp, 
and employ the somewhat extraordinary power of pub- 
lication which chances to be in our hands, to assert his 
title to a fair consideration of his productions on their 
merits alone. We happen to have known the man for 
many years; we are convinced that he is endowed with 
singular faculties for design; and if he has hitherto 
been obscure, he deserves to be so no longer. 

He is the son of a shepherd, and was reared on the 
property of Mr Brown of Newhall, on the southern 
slope of the Pentland Hills. Amidst that pastoral 
solitude, he had no opportunity of even learning that 
he could enjoy the sight of beautiful buildings, much 
less that he had the power of delineating and design- 
ing them. It chanced, however, that, in his tenth 
year, he was employed by Mr Brown to go with a 
message to Roslin, about six miles distant, and he 
thus obtained a sight of the romantic castle and beau- 
tiful chapel which adorn that part of the vale of the 
Esk. He yet recollects the novel sensations of plea- 
sure with which he inspected those remains of ancient 
architecture, and believes that, even now, at the dis- 
tance of more than thirty years, he could give a cor- 
rect representation of some parts of the castle, of great 
architectural elegance, which have since then fallen 
into decay, although he never saw them on any other 
than this occasion. It was probably some glimmerings 
of a love of design which directed him, at a proper age, 
to become an apprentice to a joiner at the Red Scaur 
Head, near Eddlestone, where his opportunities of 
seeing architectural objects were nearly as limited as 
at Newhall. Having served out his time, he removed 
to Galashiels, and wrought for nearly a year with a 
millwright. But here it may not be improper to in- 
troduce an anecdote, which he is accustomed to re- 
late, in honour of an individual with whose name 
his own was afterwards brought into a remarkable 
association. As he was wearily plodding along the 
banks of the Tweed, on his way to the last-mentioned 
town, a carriage came up behind him near Elibank 
Tower, and drew up alongside, when he observed that 


there was one gentleman inside. The coachman asked 
if he had far to go, and on learning that he was on 
his way to Galashiels, requested him to come up be- 
side him, and he would take him thither. It must of 
course have been in compliance with the wishes of the 
gentleman inside that the coachman acted thus; and 
the kindness which dictated so benevolent a proceeding 
will give the less surprise, when it is mentioned that 
that gentleman proved to be Walter Scott, who was 
travelling on official duty as sheriff of Selkirkshire, 

The business pursued by Kemp at Galashiels led 
him occasionally to distant spots in Yarrow, Ettrick, 
and other districts of that romantic country, and en- 
abled him to gratify his peculiar taste by an inspec- 
tion of the ruined fanes of Melrose and Jedburgh. 
He afterwards went into England, where he wrought 
as a joiner for several years, never omitting an oppor- 
tunity of seeing any remains of Gothic architecture. 
On one occasion, when settled somewhere in Lanca- 
shire, he walked fifty miles to York, spent a week in 
inspection of the minster, and returned on foot. Sub- 
sequently, he removed to Glasgow, where he wrought 
for four years, and used to employ his leisure in in- 
specting the cathedral. Again he spent some time in 
England, where it was his custom to remove as fre- 
quently as possible, that he might have opportunities 
of seeing fresh specimens of his favourite architecture. 
He thus became acquainted, amongst other remark- 
able structures, with the cathedral of Canterbury, so 
distinguished as an example of the early Gothic. 

In 1824, Mr Kemp formed the design of travelling 
over Europe, for the inspection of its most valuable 
Gothic remains, working at his trade, as he went 
along, for his support. He commenced at Boulogne, 
and thence proceeded by Abbeville and Beauvais to 
Paris, spending a few weeks in each place. His skill 
in mill-machinery, and the anxiety of the French to ob- 
tain English workmen in this department, secured him 
employment wherever he went; and he experienced 
much kindness from the various parties with whom 
he became connected. It was his custom to stop for 
employment at or near those towns in which the finest 
Gothic structires were to be found, and to spend his 
leisure hours in inspecting them. He had thus much 
superior opportunities of studying the features of the 
architecture, than the most of professional men who tra- 
vel under what appear more favourable circumstances, 
for, while these can only pause for a day or two at 
each place, and in the long-run bring home confused 
impressions of a multitude of objects seen in too rapid 
succession to be well individualised in recollection, 
Kemp was enabled to meditate upon each for weeks, 
and to form distinct pictures in his mind of every par- 
ticular of what met his eye. Now, too, he began to 
use the pencil, though only for the delineation of parts 
of the various buildings, and with the awkwardness 
of one who was as yet a tyro in drawing. 

His designed tour of Europe was abruptly broken 
off, after about a twelvemonth’s travel in France, by 
intelligence respecting the commercial embarrassments 
of a near relative, and he then returned to Scotland. 
After some time, he made an endeavour to set up in 
business for himself as a joiner in Edinburgh, but 
the effort did not succeed. In the mean time, he ap- 
plied himself regularly and systematically to the study 
of drawing and perspective, in which he soon rendered 
himself a proficient. About the year 1830, reluctant 
to return to his ordinary toils as a journeyman, and 
feeling a strong impulse to the business of architectural 
drawing, he proceeded to Melrose, and took three mi- 
nutely elaborate views of the ruined abbey from various 
points. The present writer saw these soon after they 
were finished, and was astonished to find drawings of 
such exquisite accuracy and beauty proceed from the 
untutored hands which he had hitherto known only as 
those of an ordinary joiner. They were purchased at 
a liberal price by the eminent Scottish architect, Mr 
Thomas Hamilton. Mr Kemp was next employed, by 
Mr Burn, already mentioned, to execute a model of a 
splendid palace which he had designed for the Duke 
of Buccleugh, and which was then proposed to be built 
at Dalkeith, but has not as yet been commenced. The 
model, which was on so large a scale as to require the 
architect’s drawing-room for the business of its con- 
struction, was completed, after sundry interruptions 
and alterations, in two years, and was then placed in 
the vestibule of the existing palace of Dalkeith, where 
it has been admired by all who have seen it. An en- 
graver in Edinburgh, named Johnston, who had under- 
taken on ‘his own account a splendid work, of the 
character of Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, now em- 
ployed Mr Kemp to take some of the requisite draw- 
ings of ground plans, elevations, and details—a task 
not more congenial to his taste than within the range 
of his ability ; and he might now be described as for 
the first time a happy man, though still remunerated 
in a style which made no improvement in his external 
circumstances. He laboured at this task with an en- 
thusiasm which ensured its rapid advance; walking 
on foot to the various places, and living every where 
as an ordinary mechanic, while executing drawings 
which the greatest masters in his own line of art 
could not have excelled, and which, we sincerely trust, 
will yét place his name amongst those of the first 
draughtsmen of the country. Mr Johnston's pre- 
mature death afterwards occasioned a transference of 
the undertaking to an enterprising precy | of pub- 
lishers, by whom Mr Kemp has continued till now to 
be employed at intervals, in the preparation of his 
great work. We believe some time must yet elapse 
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ere the publication of the work shall be commenced ; 
but when it is, we shall be much disappointed if the 
work fails to establish his reputation. Such of the 
drawings as have been shown to us are of surprising 
correctness and beauty, the two distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of every thing he executes. In the mean- 
time, a specimen of Mr Kemp’s talents, both as a de- 
signer and as a draughtsman, has been in some mea- 
sure placed before the world through the munificence 
of a private gentleman, Mr Maciellan of Glasgow. 
This consists in a set of drawings which Mr Kemp 
executed about a year ago, in the hope of their being 
adopted by the public and the government, for the 
contemplated renovation or completion of Glasgow 
Cathedral. Mr Maclellan, who is remarkable for his 
taste in architecture, though not professionally con- 
nected with the art, was so much pleased with these 
designs as to have them lithographed at his own ex- 
pense, and circulated in a volume of appropriate letter- 
press amongst his friends. 

Such is Mr Kemp’s history up to the present time, 
when he has attained the sudden and very great ho- 
nour of having his design preferred for an important 
public building, by a body of men comprehending some 
of the most distinguished in the country, and this 
against the competition of several individuals already 
eminent in his walk of art. Before this sees the light, 
it will have been decided by a more numerous body, 
whether his is to be the design actually adopted for 
execution; but, in whichever event, he must at least 
retain the honour of his prize for the first essay, and 
that of the almost unanimous recommendation of the 
lesser committee for the second. We feel and speak 
warmly in his behalf, pertly from a sincere conviction 
of his singular merits as an architectural artist, and 
partly because he is himself almost culpably modest 
and diffident. It may be mentioned, in conclusion, 
that the materials of the present notice have been ob- 
tained from his conversation at various times; and 
that, so far from his being anxious for their publica- 
tion, he has only with the greatest reluctance allowed 
us to take a course which, after all, is chiefly a gratifi- 
cation to ourselves. 


ADVENTURES OF RICHARD FALCONER, 

: THIRD AND LAST PART. 
Two nights after we had parted from the pirate, we 
encountered a dreadful storm, that lasted two days 
without abating; and our poor bark, which was 
none of the best, was tumbled and tossed about like 
a tennis ball, yet we received no damage, but that 
she would not answer the helm; so we were obliged 
to let her go before the tempest, and trust to the 
mercy of heaven for relief. We, in the middle of the 
storm, discovered land right ahead, which put us all 
into our panics. We endeavoured to bring our vessel 
to bear up to the wind, but all to no purpose, for she 
still drove nearer the shore, where we discovered se- 
veral tokens of a shipwreck, as pieces of broken masts, 
and barrels swimming on the water, and a little far- 
ther, men’s hats. Then we began to think that we 
certainly should run the same fate—when, as soon as 
thought, our bark was driven on shore in a smooth 
sandy bay, where we had opportunity to quit her, 
which was happy for us, for the sea washed over her 
with such violence, that we had not any hopes of her 
escaping the storm, and thought, of course, we should 
be torn to pieces. 

When we were ashore, we all concluded it could be 
no other land but the south of Cuba island, belonging 
tothe Spaniards. We were then in a terrible fright lest 
we were near any place that belonged to the Indians ; 
for Musgrave assured me that there were some parts of 
the south side of Cuba, that Indians dwelt in, in spite 
of the Spaniards, and massacred them, wherever they 
met with them, or any other whites. We remained 
all night in great fear; and though we found the 
storm abated, or rather a calm succeeded, yet we durst 
not stir till the moon rose, and then we walked to- 
wards our vessel, which we found all on one side ; but, 
by good fortune, most of our provisions were dry, 
which mightily rejoiced us. But all the vessel’s rig- 
ging and masts were shattered and torn to pieces, and 
some part of her quarter wrung off, so that she could 
not be of any use to us if we could have got her up- 
right. We took out all our provision, and our arms, 
with two barrels of gunpowder, that were dry, the 
rest being damaged with water and sand that had got 
in. We had arms enough, as having those that be- 
longed to the three sailors that were taken in the 
pirate, which we supposed they had forgotten ; so we 
were six men well armed, with each a musket, a case 
of pistols, and a bayonet, besides two cutlasses, if we 
should need them. by the time we had taken every 
thing out, day approached, and then we designed, al- 
together, well armed, to go and view the country. 
John Rouse was very well recovered of his fever, but 
a little weak ; yet his heart was as good as the best of 


us; 80 we resolved, if we were set upon by Indians, 
to defend ourselves to the last drop of blood, choosing 
rather to die by their hands in fight, than to be tor- 
tured after their usual manner. 

When we had placed our provision, and other ne- 
cessaries, safe behind a tuft of trees, that grew close by 
the water-side, we fixed our arms, and ventured to 
walk up in the country, which we did almost every 
way that day, four or five miles, but could not dis- 
cover any living creature, nor any sign of inhabitants ; 
only in one place the grass seemed to be lately trodden, 
but whether by man or beast, we could not discover ; 
so, being tired, we went back again to our station, 
where we ate heartily, and at night we laid ourselves 
upon the grass, and fell asleep, for we durst not lie 
upon the sails we had got for that purpose, as they 
were not dry, though spread all day long. 

I was awakened the next morning by a company of 
lizards creeping over me, which is an animal fright- 
ful enough to look at, but very harmless, and great 
lovers of mankind. They say that these creatures (if 
any person lie asleep, and any voracious t, or the 
alligator, which comes on shore often, is approaching 
the place where you lie) will crawl to you as fast as 
they can, and, with their forked tongues, tickle you 
till you awake, that you may avoid, by their timely 
notice, the coming danger. I got up, being roused by 
these animals, and looked about me, but saw nothing 
except an odd kind of a snake, about two feet long, 
having a head something like a weasel, and eyes fiery, 
like a cat; as soon as it spied me, it ran away, and 
my dog after it, but he did not kill it. 

We now resolved on another walk to discover what 
inhabitants were our neighbours, whether Indians or 
Spaniards ; if Indians, we designed to patch up our 
boat, which had several holes in it, and make off as 
fast as we could, and row northward, till we came to 
some place inhabited by Spaniards. But if we found 
the latter, to beg protection, and some means to get to 
Jamaica, whereupon we ventured out with these re- 
solutions. 

We had not gone far before my dog began to bark, 
when, turning my head on one side, I beheld a black ap- 
proaching us; and, being startled at the sight, I cocked 
my piece, and resolved to fire at him; but he called to 
me in English, and told me he did not come to do me 
any harm, but was a poor distressed Englishman that 
wanted food, and was almost starved, having eaten no- 
thing but wild fruit for four days: upon that I let him 
come near, where he was soon known by Rouse to be 
William Plymouth, the black trumpeter to the captain 
that commanded the pirate ship. Upon this, knowing 
him, we sat down and gave him some provision, which 
we _ brought with us, because we designed to be out 
all day. 

After he had refreshed himself a little, we asked him 
how he came into this island? To which he answered, 
“ We were cruising about Cuba, in hopes of some Spanish 
prize, when a storm arose and drove us upon a rock, where 
our ship was beaten to pieces, and not above eighteen 
men saved beside the captain.” “ And did that wicked 
wretch escape the shipwreck ?” saidI. “ Yes,” answered 
Plymouth, “ but to undergo a more violent death ; for 
as soon as ever we landed, we wandered up in the coun- 
try to seek for some food, without any weapons but a 
few cutlasses, having lost our fire-arms ; but, however, we 
all got something or other to defend ourselves on shore, 
as, long clubs, which we took from the trees we found in 
our walks. Our captain resolved, if he met with any 
Indian or Spanish huts, he would murder all that he 
found in them, for fear they should make their escape, 
and bring more upon us. us he encouraged his men 
to follow him with their clubs: * We will walk,’ said he, 
* till we find some beaten path, and there lie hid till 
night, when we may go on to some house, and come 
upon them undiscovered, by which means we may get 
provision and other arms ;’ for the Indians of Cuba use 
fire-arms as well as the Spaniards, and are full as dex- 
terous in using them as any After travelling 
about ten miles to the north-west, we discovered a path, 
upon which a halt was commanded ; and we retired into 
the woods again till night, and dined upon what fruits we 
could get upon the trees. 

About two hours before night, a dog smelled us out, 
and, running away from us, barked most furiously : upon 
that we were afraid of being discovered, which fear ~~ 
true; for in half an hour, or thereabouts, after the dog 
left us, we were saluted with several arrows and musket 
shot, that killed three men, and wounded me in the 
foot ; but it proved the means of saving my life ; for as 
soon as our men perceived what had haj they ran 
as hard as they could to meet the ger; knowi 
they could do no good till they came to handy-blows, L 
in endeavouring to follow them, found my hurt, which 
prevented me keeping up with the rest ; but I could hear 
and see them at it. About two hundred Indians set upon 
our men, and in half an hour killed them every one. I 
saw the captain lay about him desperately, but at last he 
fell, being run through the throat with a wooden stake. 
As soon as ever the Indians had conquered, or rather 
murdered them, they fell to stripping them as fast as 
they could, and carried them off, together with their own 
dead, which were many, for the English sold their lives 
very dearly. 

After they were gone, I ventured to steal out from be- 
hind a row of bushes, where I had myself to see 
what had happened. I went to the place of battle, where 
I found two of our men that they had left, with all their 
arms ; 80 I took up one of their muskets and a cut- 
lass, and made farther into the wood, for fear of being 
caught, which I had certainly been, if I had stayed a 
quarter of an hour longer; for I soon heard them hoop- 
ing, sereaming, and hallooing back, to fetch the other 
two bodies and their arms, as I conjectured. 


night, and out of the danger of the Indians, as I thought, 
SS eae Ane 0 ere are 
very y tired, slept well 
morning, when I proceeded forward it my palatal j 


ney, and directed my course thinking that 
was the best way to avoid the Indians, and ly to 
meet with some Spaniards, whom I knew inhabited to. 


wards the north ; the Havannah, the capital city of the 
whole island, being seated there. I wandered for four 
days, eating nothing but fruit in the woods; but la 
myself down about an hour ago, to rest myself a litt 
thought I heard the tongues of Englishmen, which, tomy 
great joy, proved true. I left my musket behind the 

ushes, for fear of alarming you ; but now, after returning 
God and you thanks for this timely nourishment, I'll 
and fetch it;” which he did; and ‘it might be cally 
known to be an Indian piece, for they rudely carved it 
all over with several figures of birds and beasts. 

“Now,” said I, to my companions, “ you see the reward 
of wickedness. The pirate was not suffered to go on | 
in his crimes; for though justice has leaden feet, on 
they always find she has iron hands.” 

After poor Plymouth had refreshed himself, we set 
forward, and walked along till we came to a road that 
seemed to be the main road of the island. Here we con- 
sulted what we-should do; whether we should go on or 
return for more provision: we tesolved to go a little dix 
tance from the road, for fear we should meet with more 
of the Indians, and run the same fate with the other Eng- 
lishmen. But Plymouth told us we were a great way 
from the place where his countrymen were killed (for 
Plymouth, though born in Guinea, would always call 
himself an same being brought over very young); 
so we resolved, one and all, to venture. 

We sent up prayers to the Almighty for our safety, and 
went on with an idea that we should come off with suc- 
cess ; but we had not gone far, when we heard the reports 
of several muskets, and shouting in a barbarous manner 
behind us. Looking that way, we saw a mulatto riding 
as fast as ever his mule could him: when he came 
up to us, he stopped, and cried in Spanish, “Make haste! 
run!—the Indians are coming upon you; they have killed 
several Spaniards already, and are fighting with them !” 
Mr Musgrave, who understood Spanish very well, inter- 
preted what he said to us, and asked how far they were 
off. He answered, “Just by:” and hearing another 
shout,” put spurs to his mule, and left us in an instant. 
We found, by the shouting and the firing, that they 
would be immediately upon us ; so we retired out of the 
road to let them pass, and laid down upon our bellies 
that they might not discover us. Immediately came by, 
about twenty Spaniards, on horseback, pursued by near 
a hundred Indians. Just as they came by us, one Spa- 
niard dropped, and crept into a bush on the other side 
of the road ; and presently the Indians followed, shouting 
in a horrid manner, and overtook the Spaniards again, 
who, being very swift on foot, outran an ordinary horse ; 
and they had thrown away their fire-arms, to make them 
the lighter to run, as we supposed. The Spaniards knew 
they would soon overtake them, so only ran to c 
their pistols, and stayed till they came up; then dix 
charged them, to put them in confusion, and then ran 
again to prolong the time, in hopes of some aid. All this 
we understood by the Spaniard, who crept into the bush 
undiscovered by the Indians, he being the foremost’ in 
flight. He told us, moreover, that about three leagues 
farther, there was a fort belonging to the Spaniards, to 
stop the Indians, they using to make inroads before that 
fort was built, even to the gates of the city of Havannah. 
Upon this we consulted, and resolved to follow on the 

of the road, to see if we could be useful. We 
soon came even with them, for they were in a narrow 
gee and the Spaniards kept them at bay ty well. 

y good fortune, there was a high hedge, made by trees, 
all along as we went, which hindered us from being dis- 
covered. Here we resolved to fire upon them, altogether, 
and then run farther up, and, if possible, get out into the 
road, and face them. 

Accordingly, we agreed to fire, four and three, and the 
first four to charge again immediately. Mr M 
Mr Middleton, Mr White, and m 
then Hood, Rouse, and Plymouth; which, as soon as we 
had taken good aim, we did ; and, firing at their 
killed four downright, and wounded several ; for I 
ordered them to put two bullets into each ae. As 
soon as*ever we had our muskets, we let fly one 
pistol each, and then the other three fired their guns. 
After a good deal of fighting and skirmishing, we put the 
savages completely to the rout. However, we took four of 
them prisoners, and t their hands behind them, fas- 
tened them to two of our foremost horses, the rest follow- 
ing after, that they might not get loose. 

We were met on the road by twenty Spanish horse, 
with each a foot soldier behind t! os 
full gallop to our assistance, having been by the 
mulatto that rode by ; but I believe some were glad they 
came too late. The officers and the rest saluted us very 
courteously, when they heard how luckily we came to 
their assistance ; heart bergen yr poor naked 
Indians so barbarously, t thoug! deserved it, I 
could not bear to see it done ; and th the blood fol- 
lowed every lash, yet they never cried out. 

We were well entertained at a gentleman’s house at 
dinner, with provision dressed after the English way, 
and all Aang a <page and wales As soon 
as we we were obliged to on horseback, 
and away for the Havannah, which we reached about six 
o’clock in the evening. We had rooms allotted us; and 
several Englishmen and Irishmen came to see us, who 
lived there. 

I met there with a priest, whom I am sure harboured 
ie 6 eee ee ae eee 
ev , and in such a friendly manner, that charmed 
us e was always sending us one good thing or 
and would take us to divert us He un 
Latin very well and some English. On the Sunday he 
preached an excellent sermon in Spanish, in order to 
excite charity in the auditors, and let us have what was 
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collected at the church doors for us. 
stocks, that was bought 
collection made in ng town fi : 
This was very agreeable news, an 
our vessel was ready, and therefore might 


senay 00 per = 
Ft oy 
built by the 


It was a very neat one as 
thirteen and fourteen ton. We had all sorts of provision 


of our companion; for the governor had sent for Ply- 
mouth to know if he would serve him in quality of his 
trumpeter, and a pension should be settled on hit for 
life. Plymouth thought fit to accept of it, as having no 
master, nor knowing when he should have one; but he 
t leave to come on board to bid us farewell, which he 
id in a very affectionate manner; so we parted with 
Plymouth, and with hearty thanks recommended to 
father Antonio for all his favours. Plymouth had a 
trumpet given him by the governor as soon as he came 
on shore, which he brought with him, and so sounded all 
the way in the boat, as he went back again, to oblige 
us, for really he sounded extraordinarily well, and had 
learned on several other instruments, having a tolerable 
ding in music. The wind rising, we weighed 


understan: 
anchor, and left port with three huzzas, and a volley of 


small arms paws no cannon), and in two days lost sight 
of the island of Cuba. 
The weather continued favourable, so that we arrived 
at Jamaica without meeting any thing remarkable in our 
. As soon as we had cast anchor, I ordered the 
Boat ‘to be made ready to carry me on board my own 
ship, which I saw riding there. But when I got up the 
ship’s side, I found my clothes selling at the mast, at 
“Who bids more?” which is the method as soon as a 
is dead or killed; the first harbour they anchor 
ft. the clothes of the deceased are brought upon the deck 
and sold by auction; the money to be paid when they 
come to England ; for it generally happens that sailors 
have not any till they come home again. 
They were at the last article when I came up to the 


ship’s side, which was a pair of black worsted stockings, 


that cost, I believe, about 4s., which went off at 12s. 6d., 
though they had been worn. As soon as I was seen by 
them, some cried out, “ A ghost! a ghost!” and others 
ran away to secure the clothes they had bought, suspect- 
ing that now I would have them again. When they 
were satisfied of my being alive, and were told my story, 
they were all rejoiced at my good fortune, but none 
could be prevailed upon to let me have my clothes again, 
so 1 took up the slop-book, and cast up what they were 
sold for, and found what cost me about L.20 were sold 
for four times the money. When I was satisfied in that, 
I called. every person, one by one, that had bought any 
of my clothes, and struck a bargain with them for ready 
money, and-bought them for about ten pounds; but the 
ready ~~ pleased them mightiiy. 

i ise being sick ashore, I went to pay him a 
visit, where he was mighty glad to see me, believing that 
Ihad perished. He told me that the vessel hung fights 
out for several hours, that I might know where to swim, 
and laid by as long as the wind would permit; as the 
crew acquainted him when they came into harbour. The 
eaptain told me that he did not think he should live long, 
therefore was extremely glad I was come to take charge 
of the ship, which would have sailed before if she had 
been in a condition to bear the sea. From thence I went 


us; for Hood was an Englishman, and Rouse had friends 
there. pene & see to Sie % oo San ae © 
Bermudas, as from Jamaica. I spoke to the captain, 
who was very well pleased to receive them, as he had lost 
five men by the distemper of the country. Captain Wise 
died in a week after my coming, and left me executor for 
his wife, who lived at Bri 
As soon as we had buried him, I went on board with 
my two men, designing to sail in three days at farthest, 
which I would have done before, but that I was hindered 
by wanting a chapman for our bark, as we had shares to 
dispose of. When I came on board, the master told me 
he had no occasion for the two men, to add to their 
charge: “ That is as I shall think fit,” said I; “for the 
is in my hands now.” “ And who put that power 
your hands ?” said the master. “ He that had power 
so to do,” said 1; “the captain;” whereupon I showed 
him in writing. He told me “it did not signify any 
thing, and that he should find no one of the sailors would 
obey a boy, incapable to steer a vessel. It would be a 
fine thing,” added he, “ for my mate to become my cap- 
tain; and as I was designed by the captain to have the 
command of the vessel before you came, so I intend to 
keep it.” “ But,” said I, “this paper, signed by his own 
hand, is but of two days’ date, and you cannot show any 
thing for the as you pretend to; therefore I'll 
make my complaint to the governor, and he shall right 
me.” “ Ay, ay, do so,” said he ; “ I'll stand to any thing 
he shall command.” 
Whereupon, Rouse, Hood, and myself, went into the 
boat again, and rowed immediately on shore; but the 
governor was six miles up in the country ; and as it was 


pretty late, we designed to wait for his coming home, 


which, we were told, would be in the ing early : so 
I went on board the bark, and lay there all night, the ship 
lying beyond the quays, two leagues from the harbour, in 
order to sail. The next morning, getting up, with an in- 
tent to wait upon the governor, and looking towards the 
place where the ship lay over — I found she was gone; 
and casting my eyes towards the sea, saw a ship four or 
five leagues distant from us, which we supposed to be ours. 
I immediately went on shore, and found the ernor 
had just come to town, and made my complaint. He 
told me there was no remedy, but to send immediately 
to Blewfield’s Bay, where he supposed they would stop 
to get wood, which was usual with our ships that were 
bound for : pon, there was a messenger 
ordered for B elds, whom I a to give in- 
structions to the officer that commanded at the fort, to 
seize the master of the ship, and order him before the 
governor at Port Royal: so we on horseback, and 
reached it in three days, it bein ost a hundred miles. 
When we came there, we found several ships in the har- 
bour, but none that we wanted; so we waited a week, 
all to no purpose ; for she passed the bay as mistrusting 
our design. Upon this we were obliged to return, with 
heavy hearts, and tell the governor of our ill success, who 
itied me,-and told me he would see me shipped in the 
vessel bound for England: so I went on board my 
own bark, where they were all glad to see me, though sorry 
I was so disappointed. Now, I was very glad that I had 
not disposed of my bark, for I thought it might be of use 
to me. We consulted together to know what was best 
to do; at last I made a bargain with them, if they would 
venture with me in our bark to England. Upon this we 
agreed ; and, with what money I had, I began to lade 
my vessel with things to traffic with. I bought a good 
quantity of indigo, some cotton, sugar, and rum. In short, 
1 laid out the best part of my money ; and on the Ist of 
June 1700, set sail with a fair wind, and steered our 
course to England. 

We put in at Blewfield’s Bay, for the conveniency of 

obtaining wood and water, and when we were provided, 
our course onward as fast as possible, but as 
soon as we came within ten leagues of the Havannah, 
a Spanish man-of-war of forty guns came up with us, and 
commanded us to strike our sails, which we did imme- 
diately ; and coming on board us, were surprised to find 
us all Englishmen, not expecting other than Spaniards, 
from the build of our vessel: whereupon they made us 
all prisoners, and sent fifteen men on board us to carry 
the vessel into the Havannah; telling them how we came 
by the vessel did not signify any thing, for they said we 
were pirates, and had seized it ; and our pass, which we 
had from the governor of Havannah, not being to be found, 
made things aj so different to what they really were, 
that it had on the face of it a very suspicious appearance. 
We were very much afraid we should find a great number 
of difficulties in obtaining our liberty, especially if they 
—— to their station, which was St Jago. But it 
ppened much better than we had any reason to ex- 
pect ; for she proceeded directly to the Havannah, where 
we knew every thing would be placed in a true light 
again. When we were anchored, and the people could 
come on board us, we were soon known, and the captain, 
going to the governor, was informed of the matter ; so 
we were rel di diately, and had a visit made us 
from father Antonio and honest Plymouth, who were 
sity rejoiced to see us. We were detained two days 
before we could get away; and then we set sail with a 
brisk gale, first saluting the town. 

In two days after our sailing, we made Cape Florida, 
and entered the gulf which bears the same name, and 
passed it without danger. But here a sudden calm over- 
took us, as frequently happens, when you are past the 
gulf, and the current set strong to westward, occasioned, 
as we supposed, by the opening of the land upon that 
coast. The lasting for four days, we were insensibly 
carried within half a league of the shore; but a little 
breeze rising from land, helped us farther out again. 
Still our danger increased ; for we soon perceived three 
large canoes, making towards us, full of armed Indians, 

We had not much time to consult what to do, for they 
gained upon us every moment. Now, death, or some- 
thing worse than death, stared us in the face ; and most 
of us thought this the last day we had to live. “Come, 
oe said I, fae if = must die, = us die Py like 

ishmen.” e charged our four guns with double 
aa and our patteraroes with musket balls: the 
rest of our arms we got in readiness, and resolved to die 
fighting, and not suffer ourselves to be taken, to be miser- 
ably butchered, as all the Indians of Florida do when they 
get any whites in their power. We resolved to fire our 
six muskets upon them, as soon as they came within 
reach ; so we took our aim, two at each canoe, and fired 
upon them, which did them some damage, for they 
stopped —_ it. Whereupon we made the best of our 
way, but they soon pursued us with loud and rude shouts. 

By this time we had charged our pieces, the third time, 
which we fired as before, but did more execution, as they 
were nearer to us; and now we charged them the fourth 
time, and laid them along upon the deck for a farther 
occasion. 

Looking towards the shore, we saw eight more of their 
canoes standing towards us. This put us upon making 
all the sail we could; and the sea-breeze being now pretty 
strong, we had good way. Being anxious to avoid killing 
the poor and ignorant creatures, we made all the sail we 
could, and as they could not keep up with us, we soon 
left them far behind. And so we sailed on with a pros- 
perous gale, and met with no incident worth recording, 
till Thursday, the 15th of July, when we discovered 
land, which amazed us all, for we did not think of falling 
in with any land till we saw England. We went to con- 
sult our charts, and saw we were near Newfoundland: 
and finding that we steered directly into St John’s har- 
bour, which is the most commodious in the island, and 
eapital of that part of Newfoundland which belongs to 
the English, we were very well pleased. 

After being there two days, we set sail, and made our 
course to England, July 25th, 1700. We met with no 


accident in our , till we discovered 
the Land’s End, on the 21st of Ai How rejoiced I 
was to see my native country, let them judge that have 
= ray = German I have. I may 
wi say, thai transports on first 

the white cliffs of the island that gave a birth, 

the joy I received, when I was delivered from the most 
imminent danger. 


GAMBLING MANIACS, 
Persons in the humble and middle ranks of society 
live in a state of happy ignorance of the distresses 
caused in the “ upper circles” by gambling. They do 
not know, for instance, that sometimes noblemen and 
gentlemen peril thousands of pounds on the turn of # 


card or a throw of a die, and that, in some cases, a 
large and valuable landed estate will be lost by an in- 
dividual in a single night’s play. Gaming, in fact, 
though greatly modified of late years, and pursued 
chiefly for excitement, is the vice which preys on the 
higher orders of society, and causes a torturing dis- 
quietude and humiliation of feeling, where, otherwise, 
there need be nothing to give serious distress either in 
mind or circumstances. The reckless extravagance of 
some of the class of persons we allude to, is amusing 
from its very absurdity. Two idle young men, with 
more money than wit, see a couple of flies creeping 
across a pane of glass in the window, and they each 
instantly bet a thousand guineas upon the event of 
which fly gets across the pane soonest, Or, suppose 
they are lounging in the stable-yard, they bet an 
equally large sum on the event of which pulls out, at 
the first pull, the largest stalk of hay from the face of 
the hay rick. Other examples, equally contemptible, 
of the insanity of betting and gaming, may easily be 
imagined. 

Among innumerable anecdotes related of the ruin of 
persons at play, there is one worth relating, which re- 
fers to a Mr Porter, a gentleman who, in the reign of 
Queen Anne, possessed one of the best estates in the 
county of Northumberland, the whole of which he lost 
at hazard in twelve months. According to the story 
told of this madman—for we call him nothing else— 
when he had just completed the loss of his last acre at 
a gambling-house in London, and was proceeding down 
stairs to throw himself into his carriage to carry him 
home to his house in town, he resolved upon having 
one throw more, to try to retrieve his losses, and im- 
mediately returned to the room where the play was 
going on. Nerved for the worst that might happen, 
he insisted that the person he had been playing with 
should give one chance of recovery, or fight with him ; 
his proposition was this: that his carriage and horses, 
the trinkets and loose money in his pockets, his town 
house, plate and furniture—in short, all he had left in 
the world, except the clothes on his back—should be 
valued in a lump at a certain sum, and be thrown for 
at a single cast. No persuasions could prevail on him 
to depart from his purpose. He threw, and lost ; then 
conducting the winner to the door, he told his coach- 
un Oat there me his master, and marched forth into 
the dark and dis streets, without house, home, or 
any one creditable means of support. Thus — a 
he retired to an obscure lodging in a cheap part of the 
town, subsisting partly on charity, sometimes acting 
as the marker at a billiard table, and occasionally as a 
helper at a livery stable. In this miserable condition, 
and with nakedness and famine staring him in the face, 
exposed to the taunts and insults of those whom he 
had once supported, hewas recognised by an old friend, 
who gave him ten guineas to purchase necessaries, He 
expended five in procuring decent apparel; with the 
remaining five he repaired to a common gaming-house, 
and increased them to fifty ; he then adjourned to one 
of the higher order of houses, sat down with former 
associates, and won twenty thousand pounds, Return- 
ing the next night, he lost it all, was once more pen- 
niless, and after subsisting many years in abject penury, 
as ragged beggar at a penny lodging-house in Be 

iles’s, 

It has been very justly remarked in an article on 
gaming in Fraser’s Magazine, that one of the greatest 
evils of the practice “ is the introduction through its 
means of improper persons into society, from which 
they othertvise would, and ought to be, excluded.” 
The writer of the article in question proceeds to nar- 
rate a case in point, of an Irish adventurer, O’Byrne, 
who some thirty or forty years ago got himself insi- 
nuated into the very highest circles, and was visited 
by the first people in the land, on account of his ad- 
dress at play. ‘‘‘ An intimate friend of mine (says the 
writer) heard him boast of having had at one time at 
his table, two princes of the blood, four dukes, three 
duchesses, besides ministers from foreign courts, and 
others of high distinction, and these of both sexes, But 
the attraction was neither his society—for there was 
nothing here to attract—nor his dinners. It was the 
mania for deep play at that memorable epoch that 
brought the strange and ill congregation to- 
gether. Sitting down one night to play in private at 
picquet, with a certain person whose name there is no 
occasion to mention, he found himself the winner of a 
hundred thousand pounds. Being aware of the ina- 
bility of his antagonist to pay the whole of the sum, 
and suspecting that, if he could not pay the whole, he 
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might pay none, he decigneds rev him to recover 
all that he had won from , except ten thousand 
Reseely manouvre, the witty Mr Hare guve bim the 
mancu tty Mr Hare gave 
name of . eieetion O'Byrne,’ from his retreat with 
the ten thousand. These things (continues our au- 
thority) were in the mouths ef men some thirty or forty 
years , and as they never, I believe, appeared in 
rint, are no doubt all but forgotten ; but it may not 
fe amiss to exhibit such disgusting scenes—as the 
Greeks did their Helots—to the rising generation, and 
with the same end in view.” 


A SHOOTING EXPLOIT OF SHERIDAN. 
Tom Suerman used to tell a story for and against himself, 
which we shall take leave to relate. 
He was staying at Lord Craven's, at Benham (or rather 
Ham ) and one day proceeded on a shooting ex- 


short time after, he perceived advancing towards him, at 
the top of his d, a jolly comfortable-looking gentle- 
man, followed by a servant, armed, as it appeared, for 
conflict. Tom took up a position, and waited the approach 
of the enemy. poh 

“Hallo! you sir,” said the squire, when within half-ear- 

“what are you doing here, sir, eh ?” 

“I'm shooting, sir,” said Tom. : 

“Do you know where you are, sir ?” said the squire. 

“T'm here, sir,” said Tom. 

“ Here, sir!” said the squire, growing angry, “and do 
you know where here is, sir ?—these, sir, are my manors , 
what d’ye think of that, sir, eh ?” 

“ Why, sir, as to your manners,” said Tom, “J can’t say 
they seem over agreeable.” 

“T don’t want any jokes, sir,” said the squire ; “I hate 
jokes. Who are you, sir—what are you ?” 

“Why sir,” said Tom, “my name is Sheridan—I am 
staying at Lord Craven’s—I have come out for some sport 
oT hare not had any, and am not aware that I am tres- 

* Sheridan!” said the squire, cooling a little, “ oh, from 
Lord Craven's, eh? Well, sir, I could not know that, sir 
a an 


“No, sir,” said Tom, “but you need not have been in 
@ passion.” 

“Not in a passion, Mr Sheridan!” said the squire ; “you 
don't know, sir, what these preserves have cost me, and 

»the pains and trouble I have been at with them ; it’s all 

“very well for you to talk, but if you were in my place, I 
should like to know what you would say upon such an 
occasion.” 

“Why, sir,” said Tom, “if I were in your place, under 
all the cire I should say—I am convinced, Mr 
Sheridan, you did not mean to annoy me; and as you look 
a deal tired, perhaps you'll come up to my house and 

some refreshment.” 

The squire was hit hard by this nonchalance, and (as 
the pers say), “ it is needless to add,” acted upon 


In the course of his walk he passed through a farm- 
yard: in the front of the farm-house was a green, in the 
centre of which was a pond—in the pond were ducks in- 
numerable, swimming and diving ; on its verdant banks, 
& motley group of gallant cocks and pert partlets, picking 
and feeding—the farmer was leaning over the hatch of 
the barn, which stood near two cottages on the side of 


Tom hated to go back with an empty bag; and having 
failed in his attempts at higher game, it struck him as a 
good joke to ridicule the exploits of the da: in 
order to any one else from doing it for him ; and 
he thought that to carry home a number of the 
iey Gen perpers ctadaal. Avenitnade, ap to ome 
serve b ly, up he 
to the farmer, and accosts him very civilly— tis 
end,” says Tom, “ I'll raake you an offer.” 
— , sir 2” sa, <1 me 

y;” replies Tom, “I have been out y faggin: 
birds, and haven't had a shot ; now, both my ae 
loaded, I should like to take home something: what 
shall oe yen to let me have a shot with each barrel 
and fowls—I standing here, and to have 


F 


sort of a shot are you ?” said the farmer. 

Fairish !” said Tom, “ fairish !” 

to have all you kill ?” said the farmer—“ eh ?” 

Exactly so,” said Tom. 

Half a ” said the farmer. 

gine much,” a Tom. “Ill be ou what I'll 
you a seven shi iece, whic to 

the money I have in —— eee — 
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«“ Well,” said the man, “ it over.” 
The 


payment was made—Tom, true to his bargain, 
his by the barn door, and let fly with one bar- 

with the other; and such quacking, and 
, and fluttering, had never been 


lore. 
ran and, delighted at his success, 
then a chicken, then fished out a iFine duck 
t head of do- 


and so on, until he numbered eigh 
wan te ghee ap de distended. 
’ were shots, sir,” said the farmer. 
r SN fon ¢*dekt dete tives eee 
for, old fellow—worth rather more, I sus- 

Peet, than seven shillings eh ?” 
“Why, yes,” said the man, scratching his head, “I 


i 
i 


ites 


i 


think they be, but what do I care for that—they are none 
mine | 


“ Here,” said Tom, “I was for once in my life beaten, 
and made off as fast as I could, for fear the t owner of 
my game t make his appearance—not but that I could 
have given the fellow that took me in seven times as much 
as I did, for his cunning and coolness.”—John Bull, 1825. 


RESOLUTION TO BE SILENT. 

Madame ier, the wife “ law officer at beny 
while talking in the presence of a numerous party, drop- 
ped some remarks which were out of place, though not 
very im t. Her husband reprimanded her before 
the whole company, saying, “ Silence, madam, you are a 
fool!” She lived twenty or thirty years afterwards, and 
never uttered a single word, even to her children! A 

retended theft was committed in her —_ in the 
ope of taking her by surprise, but without effect, and 
nothing could induce her to speak. en her consent 


was isite for the iage of any of her children, she 
bowed o head and signed the contract.— Madame Cam- 
pan’s Journal. [The obstinate pettish conduct of this 
woman proved her to be that which her husband said she 
was. ] 

JOKE OVER WINE. 

It is said that the late Chief Baron Thompson was a 
very facetious qoupeaien over the bottle, which he much 
enjoyed. At one of the judge’s dinners during the assizes, 
there was present a certain Signitary ofthe church. When 
the cloth was removed, “ I always think,” said the very 
reverend guest, “ I always think, my lord, that a certain 
quantity of wine does a man no harm after a din- 
ner!” “Oh no, sir!—by no means,” replied the Chief 
Baron ; “ it is the uncertain quantity that does all the 
mischief !”— Note to “ The Bar,” a Poem. 

GRIEF. 

The first thing to be conquered in grief is the pleasure 
we feel in indulging it. There is but one pardonable sor- 
row, that for the departed. This pleasing grief is but a 
variety of comfort ; the sighs we heave are but a mourn- 
ful mode of loving them. We shed tears when we think 
of their departure, and we do so, too, when we think on 
reunion with them, and our tears at both times are not 
very different. That which is past, however, should be 
submitted to with perfect submission. It is as foolish to 
complain of a loss which has been sustained, and which 
loss cannot be remedied, as to regret that we have not 
wings, or that we cannot pay a visit to the moon.— From 
the German of Paul Richter. 


PROPOSED NEW COPYRIGHT LAW. 

Tue leading provision of the new copyright law, about 
to come under the discussion of parliament, is—to ex- 
tend the duration of an author’s property in his writings, 
drawings, maps, &c. from twenty-eight years, or (if he 
survives that time) the term of his natural life—which is 
the present arrangement—to sixty years after his death 
in all instances. It is also proposed, with reference to 
such copyrights as may be now under assignment to 
other parties, to re-create, in favour of the author, at the 
end of twenty-eight years from publication, a property 
in the copy, to last for the remainder of his life, and for 
sixty years besides. We shall respectfully submit to the 
public a few remarks which occur to us respecting this 
bill. 

First, with regard to the proposed extension of the 
author's copyright to sixty years after death. It appears 
to us that this is to extend the monopoly, which copy- 
right virtually is, too long. The present law, if not suf- 
ficiently favourable to the author, is nearer to fairness 
between the two parties, author and public, than such an 
arrangement would be. As copyright books stand, they 
are only books for the wealthier classes, for wealthy people 
alone can afford to pay a monopoly price for the article. 
Hence the effect of the law would be to prevent the books 
of the first writers from coming into the hands of the 
masses of the community, for nearly a century after their 
publication, by which time not one in five thousand would 
be so much in consonance with public taste as to be in 
the least desired by the masses. While we would have 
authors well rewarded, we cannot help thinking that 
the public have also interests to be attended to. The 
public endeavour to reward authors by a monopoly for 
their lifetimes, or twenty-eight years; and certainly, in 
return for this, they are entitled, then, or soon after, to 
have the works given up to them. In that time, a suc- 
cessful book must have been liberally remunerated. To 
extend the term sixty years farther, is, in all but a few 
cases out of many thousands, to demand a monopoly 
for the whole time of the popularity of a book, and 
to leave the public no privilege in return. We would 
hope that some much shorter extension of the copyright 
beyond the author's lifetime will, for the sake of the less 
wealthy class of readers, be assumed. Fourteen years 
appears to us a space neither too great nor too small. 

With regard to the proposed re tion of assigned 
copyrights, we cannot help thinking it simply an injustice 
to the assignees. There is a vast class of works, includ- 
ing almost all kinds of compilations, which publishers 
employ literary men to prepare, and for which they are 
presumed to pay a sufficient price, with a view to making 
them the subjects of mercantile adventure and exertion 
in future years. Authors here stand in precisely the con- 
dition of labourers: they do a piece of work, and receive 
their wages. Although the mental faculties are the in- 


struments, and the labour is a most honourable one, the 


materials used are common property, and the workman 
has no better grounds for any subsequent claim on the 
result of his exertions, than a mason has on the house 
which he helped to rear, or a coachmaker on the vehicle 
which he constructed. Now, though, as the law at pre- 
sent stands, the publisher of a compiled work has no pro- 
perty in it after twenty-eight years and the author's death, 
yet, practically, he continues to have a preference for the 
sale of copies of it. He is at least not deprived of the 
power of continuing to publish it. But, suppose the new 
law in operation, he becomes liable, at the end of twenty- 
eight years, to be visited by the various literary men em- 
ployed in writing the books on which he has so 
traded, or by their sons, cousins, and grand-nephews, who 
proceed to lay an embargo on the sale of the different 
books, one claiming one thing, and another claiming an- 
other, till he finds himself, at the end of a long and busy 
career, stripped of all his property. 

The proprietors of such works as Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyclopedia will be involved in this fate along with 
the publishers of less ominous compilations. The last 
volumes of the series will perhaps be scarcely pub- 
lished, and the work will just be beginning to make a 
fair return for the enterprise, capital, and hard toil ex- 
pended on it, when the first volumes will be taken into 
other hands, the whole series broken up, and the spe- 
culation ruined. ~ It will of course be for publishers to 
consider how far they are justified in directing their 
capital to the employment of clever writers of task-work, 
if they are to be liable, even at so remote a period as 
twenty-eight years, to such a contingency. 

As if the framers of the bill recognised the injustice of 
the clause for stripping publishers of their property, they 
have introduced a provision to the effect, that if publish- 
ers have their works stereotyped, they shall be permitted 
to print them as long as the stereotypes last. This is an 
odd regulation, for as stereotypes may be used for per- 
haps a century without renewal, the provision entirely 
frustrates the claim of the heirs of the author of any 
work. We do not remember ever to have seen a more 
gross instance of ignorance displayed in the framing of 
any legislative enactment. It is not only, however, an 
instance of ignorance, but, we are afraid, of something 
worse. The stereotype provision is extended only to 
works which have been published prior to the passing of 
the bill. In other words, it is calculated to favour the 
publishers of existing copyrights only, and will have the 
effect of giving these persons a monopoly which they 
never bargained for with the authors.* 

One of the reasons urged for the passing of this bill, is, 
that it would encourage the production of estimable 
works in literature and the arts. Nothing could be more 
fallacious. Original works of genius are never written in 
the main with a view to pecuniary remuneration, but come 
forth in obedience to totally different motives. Compiled 
works are almost invariably written for a present sum, 
with no more thought of a future reward, or a reward to 
the children of the author, than the shoemaker entertains 
when he makes a pair of shoes. These works would 
neither be better nor more numerous under the influence 
of such a remote hope. The only valid ground the friends 
of the measure appear to have, is the case of such men as 
Wordsworth, whose productions, unprofitable to them- 
selves in their lifetime, are only likely to sell to a great 
extent when the death of the author shall deprive their 
families of all benefit from them. But ought so peculiar 
a case as this to be the occasion of making a law which 
threatens to work such extensive and such injurious 
changes? Is it conceivable that the people of England 
would ever see the family of Wordsworth, or any other of 
their great writers, unprovided for ? On a former occasion, 
we showed, from an immense array of instances, how fal- 
lacious is the whole notion of making literature its own 
reward through the medium of bookselling—the greatest 
productions being in many cases the least profitable, and 
the second and third-rate ones the most lucrative, ae 
cording as the size of the book, the nature of the subject, 
and other extrinsic circumstances, might direct. We only 
follow out that incontrovertible truth, when we declare 
our conviction that the present attempt to increase lite- 
rary remunerations, is calculated only to improve the case 
of second and third merit beyond what is desirable, and 
to leave high talent in general exactly where it found it, 
But we would hope that our legislators will not allow 
themselves to be carried away by the specious and capti- 
vating terms in which the object of the bill has been de- 
scribed, but sift it thoroughly; and if they shall see that 
the public interest, and the interests of private parties, 
are threatened by it, we have no doubt that it will be 
properly modified, or altogether rejected. 

* 
gale cast aia grag sateen ae 
the stereotype clause in the new law, it may remain 
of the present publisher i nemamndies 
ister), teat tn Ui 1602. ‘Thus, the heirs the authors of cer- 
tain works will derive no benefit whatever from the bill. 
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